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The less a man knows, the more likely he is to 
think he knows it all. A man of less than average 
attainments is more reluctant than a superior scholar 
to say, when asked a question, “I do not know.” 
Yet that answer in itself is ordinarily an indication 
of exceptional intelligence. 


Every fact in human life is in one degree or an- 
other a factor to those who are in a search for truth. 
Professor Sayce pithily says that no idiom, however 
obscure and barbarous, can be despised by the student 
of comparative philology.’ “The most precious facts 
of the science will often lie in dialects whose very 
names are almost unknown, and whose speakers stand 
upon the lowest level of humanity.” ‘It is even so 
with us in the search for spiritual truth. An ancient 


remark of the most unlettered and humble-lived fol- 
lower of Christ. ; 





A good conscience is more liable to keep its pos- 
sessor awake nights than an evil conscience. The 
innocent suffer more from crime than the guilty, as a 
rule. It is not the man who has gone on in evil 
courses until his conscience is seared as with a hot 
iron, who is most sensitive to the shame of his wrong 
doing, or to the consequences of his evil conduct. 
It is the mother, or the wife, or the child of that man, 
who feels it. most keenly, and who cannot sleep for 
the sickening thought of it. Yet when a criminal, 
who is called to face death as the penalty of his crime, 
exhibits the unconcern that results from a seared con- 
science and a hardened nature, he is likely to be 
spoken of as calm and courageous, and as bearing up 
bravely against his sad fate. There is a vast differ- 
ence between hardihood in crime, and resignation 
under trials which bring no pressure on the conscience. 


Bible study is profitable, but many a question 
about Bible facts is profitless. What was the exact 
length of Joseph’s “ coat of many colors”? At what 
age did Elisha’s baldness first become noticeable, and 
how many books did Paul leave behind him at Troas? 
We do not know, nor do we care to inquire. There 
are a thousand questions concerning the Bible and 
the Bible story which in the nature of the case can 
never be answered, and the time spent in their dis- 
cussion is time that might be devoted to a more fruit- 
ful study of God’s Word and to the actual doing of 
the practical duties of life. The curiosity which con- 
cerns itself with these unanswerable questions is idle, 
foolish, and unprofitable ; it seems to imply study of 
God’s Word when in reality it tends to close the 
mind against God’s Word ; it seems in some degree 
a profitable employment, when in reality it closes 
the door against all good works, and leads the mind 
into the region of fruitless speculation and of criminal 
sloth. It is bad enough when this vice of asking 
profitless questions breaks out in the private study of 
the individual student ; but what can be said of it 
when it appears in the Sunday-school class-room, and 
teacher and scholars leave the pastures of the Word 
to follow a will-o’-the-wisp through thorn and thicket 
only to land in a quagmire at the last ? 


Ideal conditions are often better exemplified in 
the instinetive impulses and spontaneous actions of 
little children than in the well-tutored and disciplined 
adult. A mother who had sent her six-year-old boy 
on an errand was greeted on his return with a burst 
of tears because he had dropped the money, on the 
way, and lost it. The mother, recognizing the easy 
possibility of such an accident, did not scold the child, 
but kindly took the opportunity to point a moral on 
the necessity of carefulness, and then bade him cheerily 
go to his play. Notwithstanding the mother had ac- 
eepted the childish apology of tears, and excused him, 
he went from her unconsoled and unsatisfied. The 
instinctive sense of honor, primitive and unreascned, 
saw no real reparation in mere verbal regrets and 
wailing. He went, not to his play, but to an adjoin- 





and little kaown custom may throw a flood of light 
upon a Bible phrase or narrative. And the soul of 


ing bedroom, whence the sounds of bitter crying con- 
tinued. In time, the hurt voice was still, and the 


a scholar may be quickened by the unconventional | mother concluded that the child had fallen asleep, | and they revolve in complete accord and harmony, 


And now the door opened, and the little man walked 
into his mother’s presence carrying his pet bird, in its 
cage, in one hand, and in the other hand a gay-bor 
dered little pocket-handkerchief,—his two most chér- 
ished treasures. With both hands extended, he 
offered to her his precious property, convulsiyely 
sobbing out, “ Here, mama, take ’em ; it’s all I’ve 
got.” Children have little conception of property 
equivalents or representative values. A trained busi- 
ness man would have been applauded for his sense of 
honor had he simply returned an exact equivalent 
for tliat which he had lost. With the child, the sense 
of honor was so full and complete that he paused not 
to calculate equivalent values, but gave the best that 
he had as the only adequate restitution. 





COMING INTO ACCORD. 


For two persons to be in accord, is more than for 
two persons to be in agreement. Two persons who 
are alike may be in agreement because of their like- 
ness ; but two persons who are unlike may be in ac- 
cord notwithstanding their unlikeness. Yet those 
who are alike may also be in accord; while again 
those who are alike may neither be in agreement nor 
in accord, Agreement may be a result of sameness 
or of similarity, or of a mutual compact and co-work ; 
but accord includes the idea of harmony and of sym- 
pathy. Accord in life, as in music, is a correspond- 
ence of tone, whether from fitting likeness or from 
fitting unlikeness. Those who disagree in opinion 
may accord in feeling, and there can be no discord 
where there is accord, even while there is positive 
disagreement. To be in agreement with another is 
very well in its way ; but to be in accord is better. 

It is often said of two pérsons that “ they are too 
much alike to get along together;” as again it is 
often said that two persons are “too entirely different 
to hope for agreement.” Then again it is seen that 
two who are alike are in complete accord, and that 
two who are very different one from another are 
also in accord. And so it is evident that it is not a 
question of likeness or of unlikeness, but of fitness 
and adaptation, that is involved in the idea of har- 
monious accord.- Take an illustration from the 
realm of mechanics. Two cogwheels are near each 
other in a mass of machinery. Each has its fretted 
circumference. While they are on parallel revolving 
shafts, without mutual contact, they move in evident 
agreement, without any disturbance. If, however, those 
two wheels are on neighboring revolving shafts not 
parallel, and barely touch each other in their whirl- 
ing movements, their. separate cogs are at once in 
rude conflict, as if they had actually nothing in com- 
mon, and they tear each other to pieces, bringing, 
meanwhile, confusion and ruin. It is not in their 
form or in their qualities that the agreement or 
the disagreement of those wheels makes itself mani- 
fest, but it is in their position and attitude with 
reference to each other. Now let those same two 
wheels, on the parallel revolving shafts, be thrown 
“into gear,” by a slight movement of the machinery, 
and instantly they are not only in agreement, but in 
accord. Each projecting tooth meets a correspond- 





ing cavity in the other wheel ; their likeness and their 
unlikeness combine to give them fitness to each other, 























































































































































































with resultant power and efficiency. A change in 
attitude has brought a change from sharpest dis- 
agreement to completest accord. 

So in the realm of personal life, two natures, 
whether alike or unlike, may be in seeming agree- 
ment because of the independence and separateness 
of their several spheres; or they may be in constant 
disagreement, whether unlike or alike, because of the 
position and attitude they are in toward each other. 
But if they are brought “into gear” with each other by 
a change in their relative position and attitude, those 

‘game persons may be in perfect accord and in loving 
oo-work always thenceforward. The wonder will 
then be to each, and to others, that everything is so 
changed between them by so slight a change in their 
relations to each other, and with no change in their 
real selves. 

“ Ah me, the subtle boundary between 
What pleases and what pains! The difference 
Between the word that thrills our every sense 
With joy, and one which hurts although it mean 
No hurt! It is the things that are unseen, 

Invisible, not things of violence, 
For which the mightiest are without defense. 


’Tis but a narrow line divides the zones 
Where suns are warm, from those where suns are cold. 
’Twixt harmonies divine as chords can hold 
And torturing discords, lie but semitones!” 
And the-passage between those zones may be made 
through a slight change in the relative attitude of two 
personalities toward each other. And through that 
change there are secured the potent semitones of two 
separate natures that transform “torturing discords ” 
into “ harmonies divine.” Thenceforward there are 
_ “Two souls in sweet accord, 
Each for each caring, and each self unheard, 
Bringing life’s discords into perfect tune ; 
True to true feeling, and to nature living, 
Plighting no faith, nor needing proof nor proving, 
Taking for granted, never asking, giving, 
Not doubting, and not fearing, ‘how?’ or ‘where?’ 
Not caring if less bright, or young, or fair; 
Sure to be ever loved, and sure of loving.” 
Two men who know each other find that they jar 
more frequently than, they accord in their personal 
intercourse, however they desire to be in harmony. 
They conclude, therefore, that they are not adapted 
to each other; that they are too much alike, or too 
unlike, to get along together. But, by and by, they 
are brought into new relations to each other by a 
common service which enlists their mutual sympa- 
thies, and they occupy a common standpoint in their 
attitude toward their common work ; they are inter- 
ested alike in the nursing of a sick friend, or in the 
endeavor to compass a common purpose in the com- 
munity, or they become partners in business ; or, they 
find themselves together on a wrecked railroad train, 
or a sinking vessel, or side by side in a rescue party in 
the woods,—and their attitude toward each other is at 
once changed, with a correspondent change in their 
possibilities of accord, They now find qualities of 
moind and character in each other that were unper- 
ceived before. They recognize a peculiar fitness of 
each to the other. Without any change in them- 
selves, there is a change in their mutual relations 
that: brings about a change in their feelings toward 
each other, and in their thoughts about each other. 
The very peculiarities that separated them before 
now bring them into fuller accord. It is the old 
sory of the cripple with no arms and the cripple 
with no legs finding their adaptation to each other 
when the armless one took the legless one on his 
shoulders, and they found their fitness to each other 
in their loving accord through their changed relative 
positions. Those who are in accord in their loving 
relations’ can “ agree to disagree” on many a point of 
opinion or of practice, without any interruption of 
their completest harmony of intercourse and feeling. 
Accord is so much more than agreement. 
There is, in many a case, a possibility of accord be- 
tween those who seem to be hopelessly in disagreement, 


ing. Once let there be the attitude of mutual sympathy 
as common servants of a common Lord, or as members 
one of another in the body of Christ, and a mutual ac- 
cord will follow as a matter of course. Such accord 
may be an unexpected result of a providential change 
in our relations with one who has been most liable 
to jar upon us ; or it may be a consequence of a delib- 
erate purpose of coming into a right attitude toward 
one with whom we want to be in harmony. Coming 
into accord with those whom God brings over against 
us, or by our sides, is a privilege and a duty in our 
daily life. 
“Few the harps Molian, sending 

Unsought music on the wind ; 

Else must love and skill be blending 

Music’s full response to find. 
“* But my key-note,’ are you thinking, 

* Will not modulate to theirs?’ 

Seek! and subtle chords enlinking 
Soon shall blend the differing airs. 


“ Fairly sought, some point of contact 
There must be with every mind; 
And, perchance, the closest compact 
Where we least expect to find. 
** Perhaps the heart you meet so coldly 
Burns with deepest lava-glow ; 
Wisely pierce the crust, and boldly, 
And a fervid stream shall flow.” 
Ye who are one in Christ, “should be of the same 
mind, having the same love, being of.one accord.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


A point is gained when we realize that we cannot 
always be sure of the truth in questions that are of in- 
terest to us, and to the settlement of which we give 
earnest study. At the last, and at the beet, a man can 
only say, concerning many a matter, It may be thus, or 
it may be thus; I do not know which is correct, This 
is exceedingly unsatisfactory to a mind that desires to 
be positive concerning every question under considera- 
tion; but the more a man knows, the more he finds that 
he must still remain in doubt about. Here comes an 
Alabama correspondent, asking if there is no help for 
him, where others seem in doubt: 

Perplexed, perplexed! What must be the fate of the patient 
when a conclave of physicians, all wise and learned men, stand- 
ing around his bed, diagnosing his symptoms, presoribe reme- 
dies as diverse in their effects as the opinions themselves differ? 
I teach a Bible class in-my Sunday-school, and I make it a 
religious duty always to appear before that class armed and 
equipped as the law directs, especially in having my loins girt 
about with truth. What shall I do when in my preparatory 
work I am confronted with such conflicting statements from the 
most able of men as I find in The Sunday School Times of 
May 20, respecting “Koheleth” and the “Angel”? Please 
enlighten mé and comfort me; for I am sore perplexed. 

If the physicians cannot agree as to the patient’s case, 
the patient cannot hope to be sure for himself. If the 
doctors of divinity are divided in opinion concerning 
“Koheleth” and “the Angel,” the Bible-class teacher 
must be ready to tell his class frankly that he does not 
know whether “ Koheleth” was this man, that man, or 
the other man, and that he is uncertain as to which par- 
ticular “angel” Koheleth had in mind when he wrote as 
he did. A Bible-class teacher, or any other teacher, 
never loses ground when he admits that he is not cer- 
tain on a point concerning which he cannot be certain. 





1k Now Baglénd, of ic aon tk Sas tied 
cifically to the distinctive teachings of the Andover school. 
of theologians, and especially to the doctrine of an ex- 
tension of human probation beyond death, In England’ 
and America generally it has been applied either to the 
modification of Protestant orthodoxy, which has been 
due to the influence of the Broad Church party in the 
Church of England, or to the new views of the structure 
and authorship of the Bible, which may be traced to the 
influence of Dutch and Germanscholarship. The latter,. 
however, is more generally called “The Higher Criti- 
cism,” which is, indeed, a misnomer. “The Higher. 
Criticism,” or “ Literary Criticism,” does not properly 
mean anything either negative or revolutionary. It has 
to do with questions concerning the authorship and his-' 
torical significance of the books of the Bible, in contrast 
to the “Lower Criticism,” or “Textual Criticism,” 
which devotes itself to ascertaining the exact text of 
particular passages. In the true sense, Dr. Green of 
Princeton is just as really a higher critic as is Professor 
Wellhausen or Professor Robertson Smith. Formerly 
these “advanced views” of the Scriptures were called 
“Neology,” but the word went out of use during the 
Colenso controversy. It would not be fair to name the. 
prominent advocates or opponents of “the new theology” 
without a full understanding of the sense in which that 
term was employed by the writer. 








THE WAY. 
BY MARY WARKEN AYARS. 


Show me thy way, O Lord. 
And yet I fear to tread 
That way of thine. I dread 
The sorrow, chiding word, 
And pain that must recall 
My wayward soul, and teach 
It ever up to reach 
Away from earth, from all 
I hold so dear, to thee. 


Still 
I shrink, 


Thou art my Father. 
From this, thy way, 
I hesitate to drink 

The cup that thou dost fill. 

My trembling hand I fear 
‘Po place within thine own;°"’ 
Yet, if I walk alone, 

My. pathway will be drear, 
And lead away from thee. 


Thou art my Saviour. Can 
I dare to think that thou 
Who.savest me wilt now 
Thy child forsake, nor plan 
With utmost care and love 
To perfect and complete 
Thy work, and make me meet 
To follow thee above, 
Where I may be like thee ? 


O Christ, thou art the Way! 
And since Love too thousart, 
Take courage, my poor heart! 

If Love shall everstay 

Thy timid step, andgguide, 
Then what to thee is pain 
Or sorrow, what the stain 

Of tears? Thy path beside, 
Shall he not comfort thee ? 


Thou art the Way. My way 
Hence ghalt thou be. I know 
Naught of it now; yet show 

It me, shed but a ray 

Upon that path, and I 
Will be content to bear, 
To wait, to do whate’er 





Technical terms and popular terms are of widely dif- 
ferent significations. The popular understanding of a 
technical term is often at variance with the understand- 
ing of those who use it in its stricter sense. Peculiarly 
is this the case in times of sharp theological discussion. 
Hence it is not surprising that an inquiry like, the fol- 
lowing, from an Iowa correspondent, should be made in 
days like these: 

I have learned to read with interest your Notes on Open Let 
ters, and, having noticed that some topics not directly con- 
nected with Sunday-school work are allowed a place, I write to 
ask a question, if it is within the scope of this department. I 
wish, for purposes of a friendly discussion, to have an authority 
as generally recognized as the statements of The Sunday School 
Times. What is the “new theology”? Who are its chief ad- 
vocates? Who are its chief opponents ? 

The phrase “the new theology” has many different 
applications. It is used by the religious body which ac- 
cepts the teachings of Emmanuel Swedenborg to desig- 


Thou wilt my sohl should try, 


Because thou lovest me. 
Boston, Mass, 





THE FRIENDSHIPS OF ST. PAUL. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. GEORGE B. STBVENS. 


The friendships of a great man always throw light 
upon the real type and measure of his greatndss. They 
reveal something of his inner life, and go far to show 
whether or not he possesses that genial spirit and sin- 
cere interest in men which are inseparable from the 
noblest character. They disclose a side of the man’s 
nature which does not appear in bis public or official 
acts, arid with which the world is little familiar. When 
in biographies or in collections of correspondence the 
personal relations of great men are brought to light, they 
are eagerly studied by those who cherish an interest in 








in their natures and in their modes of thought and feel- 
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their works and 
In the case the Apostle Paul, his personal relations 
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with his friends are disclosed quite incidentally in the 
narratives of his public work and in his letters, Butthe 
"glimpses which we thus get into the inner life of the man 
are sufficient to afford us a clear insight into his genial 
and affectionate nature. 

When Barnabas, finding that in the work at Antioch 
he needed assistance, went all the way to Tarsus to bring 
Saul (Acts 11: 25), he showed not only a high estimate 
of his ability, but a strong attachment to his person. 
Their year’s labor together at Antioch (Acts 1) : 26) and 
their journeys together afterwards (Acts 11: 80; 13: 
4 seq. ; 15: 2 seg.) present to us the picture of two Chris- 
tian brethren devotedly attached to each other personally 
as well as consecrated to a common work. They were 
old friends. After Saul’s conyersion, while the memory 
of his persecutions was still fresh in the minds of the 
Christians, and while, in consequence, suspicion in re- 
spect to his sincerity was rife, he found the needed friend 
in Barnabas, who introduced‘ him to the apostles, and 
stood sponsor for the genuineness of his discipleship to 
Christ (Acts 9: 27). This act of Christian friendship 
formed a crisis in the new preacker’s career, and, so far 
as human eye can see, St. Paul’s great work would never 
have been inaugurated without the friendly interest and 
intercession of Barnabas, It is sad to see this friendship 
afterwards impaired (Acts 15: 36 seg.); but we have to 
remember that the best of friends can make grave mis- 
takes, and Barnabas seems to have made such a mistake 
from partiality for his relative Mark. We can, however, 
fairly infer from the fact that Mark, who was the occa- 
sion of the “ sharp contention,” continued to be a friend 
of Paul, that Barnabas also continued to be, notwith- 
standing their former hot dispute. Mark was with the 
Apostle in his Roman imprisonment (Phil. 24; Col. 4: 
10), and is not only commended to the kindness of the 
Colossians, but. is so commended as “the cousin of 
Barnabas.” 

Another of Paul’s best friends was Luke, “ the beloved 
physician” (Col. 4: 14), his companion in his mission- 
ary labors. In his last days, when the love of many had 
grown cold, and professed friends had become “ ashamed 
of his chain” (2 Tim. 1 : 16), he writes to Timothy, from 
his prison, that only Luke is with him (2 Tim. 4: 10), 
and that he longs for the presence of Mark also, who 
vrould be so useful to him as an assistant and attendant 
(2 Tim. 4: 11). 

St. Paul did not miss an opportunity to make new 
friends. He must often have felt lonely when he entered 
a new heathen city and begun his effort to reach the 
people, He was quick to establish relations with those 
who showed interest and sympathy, and the numeréus 


salutations in his Epistles show that he had a host of 


friends in the various cities in which he labored. An 
interesting example of the way in whith he made friends 
is seen in the account of his work at Corinth (Acts 18: 
1 seg.). Itmust have been a glad surprise to St. Paul, on 
arriving in profligate Corinth, to find a Christian family 
there. A Jewish Christian, Aquila, and his wife Pris- 
cilla, had settled there. They had been driven from 
Rome by the edict of Claudius, which had banished the 
Christians from the capital. A happy coincidence was 
that they were of the same trade as the Apostle,—tent- 
makers, or makers of tent-cloth. Between the Apostle 
and this exiled femily there sprang up at once a close 
and abiding friendship,—a friendship founded in com- 
mon occupations and experiences, but, above all, in a 
common faith and love. For a year anda half Paul and 
his friends toiled together at Corinth, preaching and 
teaching, and supporting themselves at their trade. It 
seems almost inconceivable that Paul could have worked 
on with such hopefulness and success in the discouraging 
conditions that existed at Corinth without the encourage- 
ment and comfort which spring from such friendships as 
that with Aquila and Priscilla. When Paul must move 
on to Ephesus, they accompanied him (Acts 18 : 18), 
and there were instrumental in instructing the learned 
Alexandrian Apollos, who had come there, and who knew 
“only the baptism of John” (Acts 18: 25). When Paul 
wrote back to his Corinthian converts from Ephesus, 
they were still there (1 Cor, 16: 19), and joined with 
him in saluting their Christian brethren at Corinth. 
Their house was a center’of religious activity. A 
portion of the Christian community at Ephesus held 
meetings there, and, not improbably, Paul made it 
his home. When, a little later, Paul writes to the 
Romans, we see that his friends have returned to their 
former home (Rom. 16: 8-5), and are once more set- 
tled in the capital,—‘ workers,” as before, in the Mas- 
ter’s service, and still maintaining “ the church in their 
house.” 

For no person did St. Paul form a tenderer friendship 


: 


than for his “true child in the faith,” Timothy (1 Tim. 
1:2). He and his Jewish mother and grandmother 
(2 Tim. 1: 5) were among Paul’s early converts on his 
first missionary tour. When, op his second tour, he 
entered the rude district of Lycaonia, whither Mark had 
declined to travel with him on the previous journey 
(Acts 18 : 18), it must have been a great comfort to him 
to enter again this Jewish-Christian household, whose 
members had, no doubt, deeply sympathized with him 
in the cruel treatment which he had received from the 
fanatical Jews on his previous visit (Acts 14: 19), and 
who would now be ready to receive him and toshow him 
every kindness. No wonder that when he left that home 
he was eager to take the genuine and earnest young 
Timothy with him as his companion and helper. Thus 
was formed another lifelong Christian friendship with 
one to whom the aged Apostle addresses his last recorded 
words. : 

Only one strictly private letter of ‘St, Paul has been 
preserved to us. The Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
although addressed to individuals, are semi-official in 
character, being designed to encourage and direct his 
assistants in carrying forward the church work com- 
mitted to them in Ephesus and Crete respectively. But 
to Philemon Paul wrote a letter purely personal, The 
affection and familiar friendliness of this letter, as well 
as its subject,—it is a plea for a runaway slave,—throw 
light upon the personality of Paul, and help us to 
see him as he was for his friends and in his personal 
relations. 

Philemon and his wife Apphia were Colossian Chris- 
tians. Their slave Onesimus had stolen from his master 
and made off to Rome. There he had met the Apostle, 
and been converted. He became a beloved friend, Paul’s 
“very heart” (Phil. 12). But he must go back to his 
master. He can go with Tychicus, who is about to start 
for Colosse, bearing Paul’s letter to the church there. 
The Apostle gives him a letter to his beloved friend 
Philemon to catry with him. 

What a fine confidence in the power of Christian 
friendship does Paul show in sending back to his con- 
vert Philemon his newly made friend Onesimus! He is 
certain that the master will receive the returning ser- 
vant, despite his wrong doing. Gratitude to the Apostle 
himself—to urge no other motives—will secure the re- 
sult. Paul might urge considerations of duty, but the 
compulsions of love are even stronger. The good- 
natured playfulness of the letter is noticeable. “Onesimus 
[meaning ‘ profitable’] has belied his name,” writes Paul 
(v. 11),.“‘ but he will dosonomore. Be helpful to me, be 
my Onesimus,” he jocosely continues (v. 20); “see if you 
can be as profitable to me, by your kind reception of my 
friend, as,that friend, now a Christian brother, Will 
henceforth be to you.” The affection of the Apostle for 
both master and servant, and the terms in which he 
depicts their new spiritual relationship, show us the 
heart of the writer. He has “much joy and comfort” 
in Philemon’s love (v. 7); “‘ for love’s sake” he proffers 
his request (v. 9), knowing that Philemon will “ do even 
beyond” what he asks, He longed to keep with him at 
Rome his “ very heart,” Onesimus, but would not seem 
thus to extort from the friend who had a right to his service 
this benefit (v. 14). Formerly Philemon and Onesimus 
sustained to each other only an earthly, temporal rela- 
tion ; now they are brethren in Christ, and Philemon 
possesses Onesimus, not only for time, but for eternity, 
in the bonds of that Christian love which rises above all 
distinctions of station (vs. 15, 16). 

There is a fine humor in what Paul writes about pay- 
ing Philemon the equivalent of what Onesimus had 
stolen. The Apostle, a Roman prisoner, had nothing 
with which to pay; nor did he fo. a moment suppose 
that Philemon would demand restitution, much less that 
Onesimus would permit him to pay anything on his 
account. He writes with the familiar playfulness which 
friendship and mutual understanding beget: ‘‘ Regard 
this letter as my bond, my promise to pay back on de- 
mand what Onesimus purloined” (vs, 18, 19); and then 
quite seriously adds: “ Do not forget, meantime, that you 
owe me your own self, that I brought to you the saving 
benefits of the gospel.” 

Such are some of the friendships of St. Paul. They 
are but a few out of many. They reveal a nature deep, 
tender, and affectionate; a heart which leaned on other 
hearts; a mind that sought relief from the strain of toil 
in the delights of social life. They show the Apostle to 
have been a man broadly and genuinely human. His 
“enthusiasm for humanity” was not the idolatry of a 
general concept, but a personal interest in the men and 
women whom he knew, which eagerly sought their wel- 
fare. In return, the Apostle received from his friends 


. 





the love and sympathy which were to hima perpetual 
source of strength and comfort. 


Yale University. 





THE EVERGREEN HEART. 
BY THE REV. GARDNER 8. ELDRIDGE. 


“ Better to be driven out from among men, than to be dis- 
liked by children.” 

The bitter cry of a lost child rang through the streets 
of a Canadian town. A score of sympathetic men and 
boys soon surrounded the young unfortunate, and as 
many questions were thrown at him, like ropes at a 
drowning man. Every variety of sentence, and every 
tone of voice, dashed to the little fellow’s rescue. But 


he indignantly hurled them back in fresh bursts of un- 


restrained weeping. 

Getting found was becoming even more serious than 
being lost, when a young law student pushed through 
the crowd, took in the situation at a glance, and, mutter- 
ing something, rushed into a confectionery-shop, In 
another moment a candy-stick was thrust into the little 
waif’s hand. The frantic yells died into suppressed 
sobs, the gulps were converted into confidential tones, 
and student and child walked hand in hand down the 
street, The meaning of this incident was not simply a 
happy artifice, it was the little arc of « circle. 

The student has since gone to his rest,—“ dead ere 
his prime.” But there are poor women who to-day re- 
member the briefless young lawyer who fought their cause 
through the courts, and refused any remuneration save 
their tearful “‘God bless you.” And there are little tramps 
who treasure in their woful hearts the green memory of 
one good dinner, and the mild brown eyes that looked joy 
into theirs as they ate it. And at least one young Ish- 
maelite was heard to say, as he stood by the young law- 
yer’s grave, “I shall go to the dogs now Ned is gone.” 

Yet this student never dreamed of being a philanthro- 
pist. He had no ameliorating schemes, and would be 
surprised at the testimonies just quoted. His was the 
unconscious work of an evergreen heart,—a heart that 
never grew old, fresh, quick, susceptible, boyish even in 
his manhood. Dogs loved him, children loved him, and, 
strange to say, the aged loved him too. 

This fragmentary life has left the hint of a truth tMfat 
is seldom included in the circle of our orthodoxy,—that 
evergreenness is a possible condition, and one of the 
sublime powers of the human heart. 

We grow old, old in heart. We think we must, 

“ That the grey grandsire, skilled in gestic lore, 
Should frisk beneath the burden of threescore,” 
is to brave the conventional decree “that central fires 
are inconsistent with snow-crowned summits.” The 
heart must be as stiff as the limbs. ° 

Then, too, the elements from which we wrest success 
are rigid, and demand rigid muscles, nerves, thoughts, 
and resolutions. And alas! the heart grows rigid too, 
One youthful impulse, open, frank, and trustful, is 
duped, and at once all such impulses are foresworn, lest 
a firm grasp of the world be lost; while Scrooge wends 
his visionless way not many rods in advance. Yet it has 
never been proved that the “seared and yellow” heart 
can best command affairs, but it has been proved that 
such a heart can never command the humanities, 

Richter says “the youth of the soul is everlasting.” 
We have not only to keep the heart from world-stains, 
but from time-ravages as well. It is not made to live in 
the years, but the years to live in it,—all the years from 
childhood up. It is indeed one of the immortals,— 
capable of defying time, tide, and the seasons, 

The man who lives from the office to the evening 
paper, and back to the office again, does not live a full 
life; the nursery is at least one essential he has left out, 
We journey from the tropics toward the pole living in a 
pitiful little zone, when we would be stronger, brighter, 
and fresher, if we lited in the whole world, from tropics 
to pole. The sunny south of childhood is God’s anti- 
dote for the polar seas of age, where we battle and 
worry till the brine freezes around our hearts, 

“Come to me, O ye children, 
And whisper in my ear, 
What the birds and the Winds are singing 
Iu your sinny atmosphere.” 

The supreme value, however, of an evergreen heart, is 
not to its possessor, but to the world,—the child-world, 
“ Bere at the portal thou dost stand, 

And with thy little hand 
Thou openest the mysterious gate 
Into the future’s undiscovered land.” 


The passing of the children through that gate is the 





sublime occasion of life. Emerson says: “Though we 


































































































































































































































































travel the world over to find the beautiful, we must carry 
it in our heart or we find it not;” and if we would find 
a boy in the larger, truer sense, we must carry a boy 
in our heart, or we find him not, How can a man 
of forty win and mold a boy of ten? They are thirty 
years apart, and no artifice can bridge the chasm. They 
live in the same world; for if the white light of forty 
were passed through the prism of childhood, it would 
give the rainbow-world of ten; but the boy is powerless 
to see the world as a man, and the man has lost the 
divine art of seeing the world as a boy. 

When Mrs, Burnham in her beautiful sketch of ‘“ How 
Jack was Won” said she longed for the boys to get the 
young (7) minister out and snowball him, she inadver- 
tently disclosed tie real secret of her success. 

That street scene with larger meaning-rises before me 
again. A young soul is passing through the ordeal of 
being found, Wonder-eyed, puzzled, confounded with 
rebukes and exhortations and explanations, he stands 
quivering and defiant, till some blessed mortal, whose 
youth has not been drowned in his years, dashes into 
the circle, and with one stroke of contemporaneous sy m- 
pathy cuts the knot and leads him home. 

But the value of an evergreen heart does not stop with 
the child-world ; it reaches beyond into the great world. 
.. Byron wrote, at thirty-six : 

“The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone,” 
But the great helpful souls never wrote thus, Luther 
in his life-long conflict held the playful spirit of his boy- 
hood to the end. No little Dickens enjoyed the romping 
festivities of Christmas more than the father, And in 
“The Boys’ the last of the “ Elder Chair” of American 
poets files his protest against the aging heart, while to 
Longfellow “ The Children’s Hour” was the dearest of 
all the day. These emancipators, these great hearts, 
held within them all the seasons to the last,—laughing 
springtime and romping summer, as well as reflective 
autumn and mournful winter. And this was their 
sublime and renovating power. 

. “The youth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 

And by ‘the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended,” 

The men who bring the regenerating visions of heaven 
to the world are not the time-seared men, but they who 
never lose splendor-visioned and prophetic youth from 
their heart. The man who sees all great and good things 
receding into the past, who deplores the degeneracy of 
the present and the hopelessness of the future, has lost 
the springtime from his heart, The law may be there, 
but the budding rod is gone. Unto this evergreen heart 
the world’s unfortunates flock as birds to the sunny 
spring, and outef it grow the great purposes that dare 
to face the future. 

In truth it is the new heart,—ever new because quick- 
ened by the ever-new Spirit. 

* Celestial bard who sung 
Divine ideas below, 
Who always finds us young, 
And always keeps us so.” 


Bloomfield, Conn. 


THE CURE FOR WORRYING, 
BY THE REV, WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS, 





As many cures for worrying are proposed as there are 
differerit cures, so called, for sleeplessness, but no one 
“sovereign remedy” has been found. It does as little 

’ good to say “ Don’t worry"’ as it does to say “ Don’t lie 
awake.” We all know ‘how useless worrying is; most 
Christians know how sinful it is; some Christians know 
that it is their besetting sin,—a form of doubt to be 
mourned over and repented. Those who have reached 
this stage are on the way to deliverance. 

Many who prescribe cures for worrying treat it as if it 
were a disease of the intellect, and not of the heart. They 
‘appeal to the reason of the sufferer instead of joining 
with him in prayer to the Physician of souls, “ Lord, 
increase our faith.” 

* Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or ythers—that we are not always strong ; 
That we are ever overborne with care ; 
That We should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxiovs or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with Thee?” 

One would-be comforter says, “‘ Don’t allow your mind 

' to dwell on your trouble.” He might as well say to the 
sufferer from insomnia, “ Don’t think.” Power of will 
does not avail to spothe the brain when it is clogged with 
‘blood, nor the heart when filled with cares. Another 


pleasant or routine employment, Still another would 
prescribe change of scene. But the trouble lies deeper ; 
it is not outward circumstances, but inward conditions, 
which make the mischief. Just as the weary, sleepless 
one counts hundred after hundred or walks the floor in 
vain, until the physical conditions in the brain are such 
that sleep can come, so the soul which is consumed with 
self-distractions and worries finds no permanent comfort 
until perfect faith in God heals all irritation. 
So the faith-filled Peter slept, although “ bound ..with 
two chains, between two soldiers,” the night before he 
expected to be executed. His sleep was so sound that 
the angel must needs smite him on the side before he 
could be wakened. So John Rogers, the first martyr in 
Queen Mary’s persecution, was found on the morning of 
his death-day fast asleep, “and scarce with much shog- 
ging could he be awaked.” 
“ He giveth sleep, with gentle hand, 
From weary limb and throbbing brain,— 
His angel,—to unclasp the band 
That holds them prisoners to pain,” 
“ Come unto me,” said One, “ and I will give you rest.” 
This is the only true rest. Jl artificial cures for worry- 
ing are as little productive of permanent good—and are 
perhaps as much productive of real harm—as opiates for 
producing unnatural sleep. The one certain cure for 
worrying is to bring the soul into such relation to Christ 
that it will be willing to accept anything from his hands. 
Given perfect faith, and there will be no fretful Chris- 
tians. 


Forty Fort, Pa. 





AS A CHILD. 
BY EDITH H, KINNEY. 


As seeks a child some gift beyond the reach 
Of broken speech,— 

Assured that love’s translation it will gain,— 
So am I fain 7 

To ask thee, Father, for some vast, strange good, 
Half understood ; 

But for my wish I lack the heavenly word, 
As yet unheard ; 

I know not what an angel’s prayer would be 
Who prayed for me. 

Nor could I tell, though granted each request, 
If that were best, 

But thou dost understand! O calm and deep 
The joy I reap 

From this one thought—o’er all wherein I fail 
It doth prevail, 

For though in earthly seript or marred or fair, 
I trace my prayer— 

Between the lines of longing thou canst read 
The soul’s true need, 


Schaghticoke, N. Y. e 





HOW FAR CAN THE KINDERGARTEN 
BENEFIT THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 


BY FANNY CLARICE PARDEE, 


There seems quite a diversity of opinion as to what 
extent the kindergarten idea shal] be developed'into the 
Primary Department of the Sunday-school. The writer's 
experience as a trained kindergartner, a Sunday-school 
teacher, and as a mother, lead her to the opinion that 
one cannot be substituted for the other, or even used 
jointly, although the Sunday-school may receive some 
benefits from the methods of the kindergarten. 

Freebel’s central idea is that all teaching must lead to 
the divine truth; above all, he desired to educate the 
child, whose feet are on God’s earth,—in nature, that 
his head may reach the heaven, and thereseetruth. The 
child must be led to see God through his works. To 
Freebel the universe was the living expression of God’s 
thought, the study of hature’s laws was the study of 


human faculties and externa] nature is the aim of his 
education. 

God, then, as the creator of all things in nature, is the 
creator of man; and since man is formed from the same 
organic substances as other creations in nature, he is 
subject to all laws that govern nature. And the teacher, 
upon taking the child to “ mold as clay,” must recognize 
him as the child of nature, thé child of man, and the 
child of God; that is, must recognize his threefold na- 
ture, expressed mentally, physically, and spiritually. 

The trained kindergartner recognizes the different 
expressions that these three sides of the child’s nature 
may assume, and by the aid of her knowledge will seek 
to develop the equilibrium of physical, mental, and spir- 
itual growth, 


— 





adviser tells the fretting Christian to go to work at some 


God’s will, while the harmony between the developed | 





use in the kindergarten, she does not expect to draw 
stated and looked-for resu)ts alone by laws ; for this would 
sacrifice the child’s natural expression. She will use 
them only as aids to the development of bis entire bar- 
mony, and judiciously use them, too, by her superior 
knowledge of the philosophy of the child’s mind. 
Indeed, she must assume the position of pilot to the 
wheels of thought in his little mind. She must of neces- 
sity be possessed of an extensive range of knowledge, in 
order that she may meet and answer the innumerable 
questions arising in his mind, and answer them, too, in 
a way that will not give false notions. The wound. to 
the moral nature of a child when he discovers that he 
has been deceived is hard.to heal. - 
The teacher of little children must be at heart a child, 
Freebel completely entered into child-life to prove the 
correctness of his theories ; so the teacher must also feel 
the keenest interest in the child’s innermost nature. 
All the requirements expected of her must be tempered 
with tact, ingenuity, and cheerfulness; in fact, all of the 
graces that are the outcome of a perfectly cultivated 
mind, body, soul, 

The authoritative educators of our land acknowledge 
the principles of Frebel to be the basis of all true 
education, The chances of finding a little child at- 
tending the primary grades of our public schools who 
does not know of God will soon be unknown. Yet 
there will be. many in both kindergarten and primary 
schools who have yet to learn the story of Jesus,—princi- 
pally for the reason that secular teachers have no allotted 
time given them for direct religious teaching, while in 
the kindergarten it would be, for the most part, piling up 
mystery upon mystery for the little minds to wrestle 
with, in addition to the daily mines of wonders that open 
of necessity before him in his secular education. It is 
for this reason that Frebel so earnestly pleads that we 
should in the kindergarten lead the little hearts and 
minds close to nature, continually pointing upwards,— 
presumably for the wise reason that this course is a 
preparation for the higher’ revelation of God’s love, 
which the child can better understand by direct teaching 
through the revelation of God in Christ. 

So this sweet theme of Jesus and all direct teaching 
from the Bible seems, then, to be the special claim and 
privilege of the. Sunday-school teacher... Any superior 
knowledge of the philosophy of mind or method she may 
have will be of infinite help to her in presenting to the 
little ones these glorious and interesting truths. Yet it 
will not. require the blocks or various gifts or occupa- 
tions of the kindergarten to impress them upon his mind, 
It must be an impression apart and above any experi- 
ences of week-day régime, Children as well as their 
elders need to be lifted up from the daily occupations 
and thoughts on this one sweet day of rest. 

The dear little things are so restless, you say, and need 
a “ kindergarten motion-song ” to dispel the restlessness, 

Seat them in comfortable little chairs a suitable height 
from the floor, and where a special teacher may be placed 
over each eight or ten little ones, The children of our 
day need more repose; they do not need the constant 
flutter of too much illustration or the distracting influ- 
ences that are sure to be the outcome of motion-songs in 
the Sunday-school. By their employment in the kinder- 
garten they in part develop the theme of the day or sea- 
son, thereby carrying out the desired harmony in the 
work of the day. On the other hand, when in the Sun- 
day-school for the moment the hands have been birds, 
butterflies, or falling rain, as the song implies, it.is bard 
to return to the theme of the lesson, which may have no 
bearing whatever upon these flights of the imagination. 
If any church feels the need of advancement or radical 
change in the Primary Department of the Sunday-school, 
by all means have a kindergarten department, but have 
it as au annex to the philanthropic work of the church, 
—a free kindergarten, where the little ones of the church 
may learn of God every day of the week, thereby being 
prepared to see his greater revelation through Jesus, as 
taught by the thoroughly qualified Sunday-school teacher, 
unaided by any article of kindergarten furniture or gifts, 
which can never be logically adapted to this purpose. 

If the teacher is conversant with Frebel’s philosophy, 
she is much better prepared than she who knows no 
method; and if she will devote some time to the train- 
ing of her sub-teachers, that they may imbibe from her 
the essential points of teaching, it will prove quite as 
much of the kindergarten as ope may look for in the 
average Sunday-school. 

Therefore, take only into the Sunday-school from the 
kindergarten the essential philosophy of all thorough 
instruction. Make it a day of restful repose and abseo- 





From the materials which Frebel has provided for 





lute change from the six days of block-building, paper- 
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eM Gad OS dedeseiien of thie pracklatl uetivities: 
Make it, as two dear little boys have qualified it, “ Jesus’ 
da 

a to thie small degree does the primary Sunday- 
school need the kindergarten : 

1. By placing as its leader one who has the highest 
qualities of a primary Sunday-school teacher. If she be 

a trained kindergartner, she will perhaps pegs 18s child- 
hood and its needs truer than any other. 

2. By subdividing the class, so that each child-plant 
may receive personal care and interest. Children are 
not considered as the collective whole in the kinder- 
garten, but individually. The truths which we give 
them are seemingly held by feeble fingers, yet we have 
the assurance that they are to be the lasting ones. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICNIC IN INDIA. 
BY MARY L, NINDE. 


It came off the day before Christmas. “A funny time 
for a picnic,” do you say? Well, s0 it would bein 
America; but in tropical India the winter months are 
the most charming of the whole year. Then the skies 
are the bluest, the flowers the loveliest, and the sunshine 
just warm enough to make it pleasant to be gut of doors, 

The place of the picnic was Lucknow. It is often 
called the “City of Roses;” and you would think the 
pretty name very appropriate, if you could see one of 
the wonderful flower-shows held there every December. 

There are a great many Sunday-schools in Lucknow. 
Some of them meet in the neat whitewashed churches 
built for the native converts, and most of the scholars who 
attend are Christians. But numbers of smaller schools, 
for the Hindoo and Mohammedan children, are scattered 
all over the city,—in the aristocratic quarters where the 
wealthy nabobs or exclusive Brahmins live, and in the 
crowded mahullas, whose alley-like streets swarm with 
poor, despised little sweepers, who are so low down in the 
social scale that they have no caste at all. 

“These heathen schools are always held in the eourt- 
yard of somebody’s private house. From fifteen to 
twenty boys or girls—they never meet together unless 
they are Christians, for such a thing would be thought 
most improper in India—sit in a little semicircle on the 
ground, and sing Christian songs, repeat the Ten Com- 
mandments and Apostles’ Creed, and listen to stories*out 
of the Bible. 

Most of them love the Sunday-school, and are sure to 
be in their places, no matter what the weather is, even 
though they have to go at six o’clock in the morning in 
summer, and at half-past seven in winter, 

As I started out to tell you, the missionaries of the 
Methodist. Episcopal Church give all the children in 
their Sunday-schools a grand picnic every year, at Christ- 
mastime. You can hardly imagine how these little folks 
look forward to it, for they do not have as many good 
times as you do. 

At last the day dawned, bright and beautiful. While 
we were eating breakfast, I heard the strangest noise out 
on the road. It sounded as if a lot of boys had armed 
themselves with old tin pans and whistles, and were 
beating and blowing just as hard as they could. 

** What in the world can that be?” I cried. 


“Oho!” laughed Tommy C——, whose papa is a mis- | 


sionary, “ I guess that is one of the Sunday-schools going 
to the maidan.” 

The maidan is the common in a central part of the city, 
where all the children were to meet. Tommy and I flew 
to the door, and, sure enough, there was a line of boysin 
white gowns and red sashes marching briskly by, with 
their teacher at their head. ‘Two of them carried a gay- 
colored banner, with the name of the school written upon 
it in Hindustanee, while the others played energetically 
upon their queer-looking musical instruments. 

We had scarcely gone back to the table when we 
heard another school go by, and then another. By this 
time we were so excited that we forgot all about being 


hungry, and were glad enough when the carriage came | 


up to the door to take us to the maidan too, 


Away we rolled, over the smooth white roads, past fine | 


old palaces and glistening mosks, till suddenly we heard 
a dreadful din, and, turning a corner, came in full sight 
of the maidin. How I wish you could have seen that 
‘picture! The whole common looked like a brilliant flower 
garden. Heads bobbed in every direction, crowned by 
rainbow-colored turbans. Myriads of banners, great and 


small, swung in the air, and all the bands seemed vieing 
with each other to see which could play the loudest. 
High above the crowd towered seven huge elephants, 
one of them wearing: on its back a crimson velvet sash 
edged with gold fringe. On the neck of each animal sat 
a driver, wearing a majestic colored turban, and with a 
face as solemn as a judge. These men evidently con- 
sidered themselves very important personages. 
Presently. one of the missionaries, saying it was time 
for the procession to start, motioned to the driver of the 
elephant with the velvet mantle. At the signal, the man 
took a short rod, with an iron point, and pricked the 
elephant’s neck, upon which the great animal, with a 
little ery, slid slowly to its knees, Amladder was then 
placed by its side, and I was told to mount. 

When I put my foot on the rather shaky ladder, and 
began to climb up, I felt just a little strange, and hoped 
with all my heart that Mr. Jumbo wouldn’t take it into 
his head to move while I was getting tomy place. When 
I was safely seated, some of the missionaries followed me, 
and then Tommy and his brother Merritt skipped up 
the ladder like monkeys. They were used to elephant- 
climbing, and did not mind it a bit, 

The backs of the other six elephants were soon packed 
with boys and girls, though how so many managed to 
stay on one elephant, and not slip off, I cannot imagine. 
I almost forgot to tell you that there were very few girls 
at the picnic, and all of these were Christians. 

Hindoo and Mohammedan parents would not think of 
letting their little daughters go out on the streets even, 
with their faces uncovered, and much less to a picnic. 

As there were nearly two thousand young people on 
the common, of course not nearly all of them could get 
on the elephants, The rest formed in line behind, with 
their banners and bands, and prepared to go on foot. 
But I felt-sorry for them, because I knew it could not be 
nearly so pleasant to walk as to ride; so I said to one of 
the missionaries : 

“ Why don’t you have enough elephants, so that all 
the children can'ride?” 

“ But we only let those ride who have passed the ex- 
amination,” he replied. 

“The examination? What’s that?” 

“ Why, just before Christmas we examine al] the Sun- 
day-school scholars on the work of the year. Those who 
can recite without a single mistake all the lesson topics, 
and all the golden texts and selected verses, may ride on 
elephants at the picnic.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, drawing a long breath. 
I had better get right down, for I can’t do that.” 

But the missionary laughed, and said as I was a visitor 
I might stay. The next minute the bands struck up a 
native air, and the long procession, with the seven ele- 
phants at the head, moved down one of the principal 
avenues of Lucknow. 

Olive-skinned policeman halted on their beats, people 
ran tothe housetops for a better view, the driver of a 
camel-cart drew up to one side of the road, and gazed 
after us with open-mouthed wonder, while even a holy 
Jakir deigned to cast a lingering glance at the gay holi- 
‘day makers. We could see the lookers-on taiking about 
us, too. 

Wingfield Park, in the outskirts of Lucknow, is a 
lovely spot. It is owned by the English, but they gen- 
erously allow the picnickers to hold their annual festivi- 
ties there. This Christmas a great tent had been set up 
on the lawn, and here we all gathered, the missionaries 
comfortably settled in chairs on the platform, and the 
natives seated in their favorite fashion on the ground. 

Then followed singing by the schools, in English and 
Hindustanee, and a speech by Dr. B-——, the general 
superintendent, It was interesting to hear him tell how 
much money had been raised by cowrie collections. A 
cowrie is a little shell, and it takes about ninety of them 
to make one of our cents. In the heathen schools, each 
child usually puts in the collection from one to five of 
them on Sunday. Most of the people are very poor, and 
this is all they can give. Though the cowries count up 
very slowly, you would be quite astonished to find how 
much is raised in a year in this way. After the reports 


“Then 





were finished, the boys and girls who had won prizes for 
| special work were called to the platform to receive them. 
One little fellow wore a purple velvet coat, richly em- 
broidered with gold thread, and an embroidered cap and 
slippers. He made a graceful salaam, and walked 
proudly back to his place, looking like a young prince. 
When the exercises in the tent were over, then came 
dinner,—the crowning event of the day. The young 
folks, with their teachers, arranged themselves in little 
companies on the velvety grass, and spread out their 
good things before them. Of course they had native 











food,—rice and curry, a funny kind of bread called 
chapati, that is a good deal like our pancake in shape, 
and other indescribable dishes that probably you and I 
would have looked at a second time before caring to taste 
them. 

I wandered over to one of the little groups, to see how 
they were enjoying themselves, 

“ Be careful,” said a missionary, hurrying up behind 
me. “If your dress should happen to brush against 
their food, it would have to be thrown away. 

“ We have to take so much pains with these Brahmin 
boys,” the missionary went on to explain. “ Everything 
we give them must be just so. You see, the earthen 
cups and plates they are using are fresh from the shop. 
They would not eat a morsel from old dishes for fear of 
losing caste.” 

Pretty soon I saw a tall Hindoo walking over the 
grounds, with a round wooden platter poised on the 
palm of one hand. Everybody was interested in him, 
and so was I; for he carried the candy, I was curious 
to see if it looked anything like ours, and was just going 
up for a peep at it, when I heard a warning voice again: 

“ Don’t go too near. If you touch it, not a piece will 
be eaten.” 

How strange it was to have to be so careful! For # 
change, I paid a visit to the little sweepers, who seemed - 
to be having the jolliest time of all. As they had no 
caste to lose, they did not care how near I went to them, 

As I watched the children scampering over the park, 
I could not help wondering what would happen if the 
Brahmins and sweepers and Christians should get mixed 
up in their play, and actually touch each other. To tell 
.the truth, if it was not for the parents I do not believé 
the boys would care very much if they did, 

And after the missionaries have been a little longer im 
India, and taught the people, I should not be surprised 
to hear that the fathers and mothers had learned not to 
mind these things either. 

Wyandotte, Mich. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


——_g——_— 


WEEKLY REPORTS TO PARENTS. 


A teacher of a class of boys twelve to fifteen years 
of age, in a Presbyterian Sunday-school of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. J. Stuart Auchincloss, is “ convinced that, in 
teaching boys, they need a variety of methods, used one 
after another, so that none becomés an ‘old story;’ and 
also that they can stand, and really enjoy, much harder 
work than most teachers give them.” In the recent lea- 
sons in the Book of Proverbs, for instance, he “ found it 
exceedingly difficult to hold their attention ;” so he hit 
upon the temporary expedient of giving each boy “a 
text” from the lesson, from which he was to “ preach a 
sermon,”’—a method that they were much taken with, 

Mr. Auchincloss also believes in regular weekly reports 
to the boys’ parents, of attendance, conduct, and studies, 
He says that the report of “conduct” has so far been 
“perfect.” The reports are postal cards, printed with 
blanks to be filled, and “ having a space to report any 
difficulty in.” The form is as follows: 

epers OF TERI i. jovieses vapscesio o0iveeess serve cnsgoticcsoechdlan 
For Sunday, 


(The maximum mark is ten.) 


Questions,....Catechism,....Golden Tezt,.... Conduct,.... LItras,.ee 





Extras represent marks given for good attention and prompt 
answers to other than the regular questions, Four extras would 
be a good mark, 





If parents will kindly commend their boy for good reports, 
and reprove him for poor ones, it will be of the greatest assist- 
ance to both teacher and scholar. 

Of his method he says: “I have found that, with my 
class of boys, some system was needed to stimulate their 
interest in questions and catechism. Having tried for a 
time prizes, medals, etc., I found that the best way to 
reach the boy was through the parents. I am speaking, 
of course, only of the question of getting the boys to 
study. So I adopted this modification of the report used 
by private day-schools. Since adopting these reports, 
the boys have all shown marked improvement; and I no 
longer find any traces of that bravado feeling that it is 
‘smart’ to know absolutely nothing about the lesson. 

“Such parents as I have talked with seemed’ pleased 
with the idea, I can tell the effect of their interest. By 
watching a boy, after having sent in a rather poor report 
one Sunday, upon the succeeding Sunday I usually find 
his attention noteworthy; then it is evident that the 
parents have had a proper regard for the footnote on the 





report.” 















































































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1893.} 


1. duly 2.—Paul Called to Barope.................--00» Acts 16 : 6-15 





























2. July 9,—Peul at Philippi Acts 16 : 19-94 
%. July 16.—Paul at Athens Acts 17 ; 22-31 
4, July 23.—Paul at Corinth cove Abs 18 : 1-11 
5. July 30.—Paul at Epb Acta 19 : 1-12 
6. August 6.—Paul at Miletus.. Acts 20 ; 22-85 
7. August 13.—Paul at Jerusalem. Acts 21 : 27-39 
6. August 20,—Pau!l Before Felix Acts 24 : 10-2 
®. August 27.—Paul Before Agrippa. Acts 26 : 19-32 
10, September 3.— Pau) Shipwrecked...............c.--ccseceesereeerreneeeAOtS 27 1 80-44 
|, 11, September 10.—Paul at Rome Acts 28 : 20-31 
12. September 17.—Persona) Responsibility MORE DEE PES Rom. ‘14 : 12-23 


4. September 24.— Review. 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue American Institute or Sacrkep LITERATURE 
* [Norz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in ajl parts of the world, January 10,1804, A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing: 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 3. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D, 4 Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5, Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
A ‘The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Tilinois.”’} 


STUDY L—THE PREPARATION OF THE CHURCH 
FOR ITS WORK IN THE GENTILE WORLD. 

I, Awaysis or Marerra.. 

“1. Period of Jewish Christianity in Jerusalem (Acts 1 : 
1 to7 : 60). Stages of progress: (1.) A church of Palestine 
Jews, mingled with Hellenists (comp. 2: 5-11; 4: 36, 87; 
6: 1-5). (2.) Stephen’s doctrine of a Christianity distinct 
from the rites of Judaism (comp. 7 : 2-53), 

2. Period of the expansion of Christianity (8 : 1 to 12: 

25). Stages of progress: (1.) Christianity in Samaria (8 : 
1-25). (2.) The preparation of the Gentile missionary (9 : 
1-80). (3.) The first reception of Gentile Christians (10: 1 

to 11:18), (4.) The first mixed church (11; 19-26). 

8, Period of establishment of Gentile missions (13 : 1, to 
15:35). Stages of progress: (1.) The mission church (13; 
1-8). (2.) The progress of the mission (13: 4 to 14; 28). 
‘(3.)' The formal acknowledgment of the principle of free 
Obristianity. (15 ; 1-85). 

II. Masrery or Mareriat. 

* The above analysis is made to show the preparation of the 
Church for its work in the Gentile world. Keeping this 
object in view, (1) glance-through Acts 1 to 15, following the 
analysis, and modifying it where you think needful, (2.) Fix 
in memory the modified analysis. (3.) Fix in mind the facts 
covered by the analysis in their order. (4.) Test your work 
by narrating or writing out from memory the analysis, and 
the main’ facts of some portion of the narrative. 


IIL. Tortos ror Srupy. 

| 1, Membership and Doctrine of the Early Judean Church. 
(1.) Membership. (a.) The original disciples mostly Gali- 
leans (1:11). (b.) An element of Jews from the Dispersion 
soon comes in (4: 36,37; 6:1). (¢) Proselytes not ex- 
cluded (6:5). (d.) Note that all these were obedient to Jew- 
ish rites, (2) Doctrine. (a.) Read Acts 2: 14-46; 3:12 
26). (b.) Note the germ of their belief: Jesus is the Jewish 
Messiah. (c¢.) Determine if 3: 19-21 refers to the Jewish 
éxpectation of a temporal Messianic kingdom. (d.) What 
was the Jewish expectation of the position of Gentiles in 
that kingdom? (¢.) Decide if 2: 39 refers to Jews scattered 
abroad (Meyer), or is “an indistinct allusion to believers 
from all nations” (Neander). Ifthe latter, did Peter think 
of their coming in except as proselytes? (comp. Isa. 2 : 2, 3.) 
(8.) Decide if the Church regarded itself at this period as an 
independent body, or as a Jewish sect. 

2. Stephen's Conception of the Gospel. (1.) Read 7 : 2-52, 
and note the argument: “The spiritual is the substance of 
the Hebrew religion; the formal is only its shadow, This 
the nation has ever refused to see.” (2.) Does this sustain 
or refute the charge against Stephen? (3.) What new 
thoughts regarding Christianity and Judaism are here 
brought forward? (4.) Is this a different view from Peter's 
(8 : 12-26), or a further development of the same view, or 
does it lie altogether in a different direction? (5.) Note that 
this new step comes from a Hellenist, and is not commonly 
tinderstood or adopted by the Jewish Christians. 

8. The Period of Gospel Expansion. (1.) This is peculiarly 
a period of providential leadings. (a.) Persecution drives 
the Christians from Jerusalem (8:1). (6.) The Holy Spirit 
is given to Samaritans (8:17). (c.) Philip is sent by an 
angel to the eunuch (8: 26f.). (d.) Saul is miraculously 
converted (9: 1-19). (¢) Peter miraculously directed to 
Cornelius (10 : 9-23). (/.) The Holy Spirit given to Gentiles 
(10 : 44). (g.) Recognized providential blessing on Gentile 
“work in Antioch (11 ; 20,21), Notice how each new step is 





unpremeditated by the Church, and is often forced upon it. 
(2.) Notice the caution in sanctioning new movements (comp. 
8:14; 11:1, 2,22), What spirit does this indicate on the 
part of the Church toward such movements? (3.) Notice 
the place of Hellenistic Jews in these steps of progress. (4) 
What is the chief argument which Peter uses (11 : 15-17) in 
defense of his fellowship with the Gentiles? (5.) Did the 
Church regard this as establishing a principle, or as being an 
exception? (comp. 15: 7-19.) (6.) Notice the significance of 
Saul’s conversion in the history. While the Charch is being 
prepared for a new work, a man is being prepared to lead it. 

4. The First Gentile Mission. (1.) What various historical 
reasons why the first designated mission should proceed from 
Antioch rather than from Jerusalem? (2.) Notice the 
divine inception of the mission (Acts 13: 2). (3:) Was the 
original design of the mission Gentile, or did it become so in 
the working out? (4.) What was the cause and spirit of the 
first deliberate turning from Jews to Gentiles by the mis- 
sionaries? (13 : 44-47.) (5.) Notice what Luke makes the 
chief point of the report after the tour (14: 27).. (6,) Note 
that this settled, for Paul and the Antioch church, the ques- 
tion of Christianity as free from Judaism. Further objection 
eame from Judea (comp, 15: 1; Gal. 1: 12). 

5. The Jerusalem Couneil, (1.) Its cause (15:1,2). (2.) De 
scribe the parties to the controversy, (3.) Detail the 
arguments that each would use. (4.) Had the Judaists 
retrograded from the position of the Pentecost church, or 
only stood still while others’ progressed? (5.) Define care- 
fully the one principle laid down by the council. (6.) Wasthis 
a settlement of the question by the church, or an acknowledg- 
ment of its divine settlement, as seen in the course of events? 


IV. EXPLANATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS, 

1. Acts 11 : 20 (Rev. Ver.) reads “Greeks.” Textual evi- 
dence strongly supports the reading of the Revised Version 
margin, but, in spite of this, the whole history seems to make 
it necessary to understand the word to mean Gentiles. 

2. Luke seems to have purposed, in writing the first part 
of Acts, to show how the church was fairly forced into Gen- 
tile work. Some evidenées are noted in the Study. Look 
for others. 

8. The Jérusalem decrees (Acts 15 : 28, 29) are not a com- 
promise. They concede nothing to the real point at issue. 
V. Summary. 

Gather up, and, if you can, write out, the results of your 
study. under the following heads: 1. Stages of progress toward 
Gentile Christianity. 2. The miraculous and providential 
elements.of this progress. 3. Importance of the Hellenistic 
element in this history, 4. Difficulties in the early concep- 
tion of Christianity to be overcome. 5. Arguments which 
finally won freedom for Gentile Christianity, 

VI. RErERences. 

The literature on this subject is abundant, but it is not 
easy to find it condensed along the line of this study. Far- 
rar’s “ Life of Paul,” Books IL.-VI., covers the period. See 
also Dr. Lumby on Aots, in the Cambridge Bible, Introduc- 
tion, pp. ix-xv, and the various church histories which treat 
of the period. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. °* 


LESSON I., JULY 2, 1898. 
Paul Called to Europe. 


QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


The study of Acts is now resumed after a suspension of 
six months. The general drift of the lessons before us is 
not essentially different from those previously considered 
from the same book. The same topic for the quarter which 
served in those earlier studies in Acts serves now; namely, 
“Growth of the Christian Church.” And the same golden 
text for the quarter will be retained; namely, “So mightily 
grew the word of God and prevailed” (Acts 19: 20). The 
new quarter’s work may be thus set forth : 


GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


1, Following the Lord’s Leadings. 
2. Proclaiming the Way of Salvation. 
3. Declaring the True God. 
4. Proffering the Gospel to Gentiles, 
5. Instructing Imperfect Disciples. 
6. Serving the Church of God. 
7. Facing Public Opposition. 
8. Exalting God’s Truth before Rulers. 
9. Exhorting All to be Saved. 
10. Giving Cheer and Help in Peril. 
11. Persisting in the Gospel Work. 
12. Recognizing Individual Accountability. 





LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 16 : 6-15. Memory verses: 14, 15.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


6 Now when they had gone/| 6 And they. went through the 
throughout Phryg’i-a and the re- region of Phrygia and Ga- 





gion of Ga-la’ti-a, and were for-|- ‘latia, haying been forbidden ' T. 


renin nnenentenianed 





bidden of the Holy Ghost to 
preach the word in A’si-a, 

7 After they had come to My’- 
si-a, they assayed to go into Bi- 
thyn’i-a; but the Spirit suffered 
them not. 

8 And-they passing by My’si-a 
came down to Trd/és. 


Paul in the night; There stood a 
man of Miac-e-d6’ni-a, and prayed 
him, saying, Come over into 
Mac-e-d0’ni-a, and help us. 

10 And after he had seen the 
vision, immediately we endeav- 
oured to go into Mic-e-dd/ni-a, 
assuredly gathering that the Lord 
had called us-for to preach the 
gospel unto them, 

11 Therefore loosing from Tré’- 
as, we came with astraight course 
to Saim-o-thra’ci-a, and the next 
day to Ne-iip’o-lis; 

12 And, from thence to Phi- 
Iip’pi, which is the chief city of 
that part of Mic-e-dd’ni-a, and a 
colony: and we were in that city 
abiding certain days. 

13 And on the sabbath we went 
out of the city by a river side, 
where prayer was wont to be 
made; and we sat down, and 
spake unto the women which 
resorted thither, 

14 ¢ And a certain woman 
named Lyd‘i-a, a seller of purple, 
of the city of Thy-a-ti’ra, which 
worshipped God, heard us: whose 
heart the Lord opened, that she 
attended unto the things whic 
were spoken of Paul. 

156 And when she was baptized, 
and her household, she besought 
us, saying, If ye have judged me 
to be faithful to the Lord, come 
into my house, and abide ‘here. 
And she constrained us. 








9 And a vision appeared to|- 





of the Holy Ghost to speak the 

7 word in Asia; and when they 
were come over against Mysia,. 
they assayed to go into’ Bi-. 
thynia; and the Spirit of Jesut 

8 suffered them not; and pase 

ing by Mysia, they came down 

9 to Troas. And a vision ap- 

peared to Paul in the night; 
There was a man of Macedonia 
standing, beseeching him, and 
saying, Come over into Mace- 

10 donia, and helpus, And when 
he hai seen the vision, straight- 
way we sought to go forth into 
Macedonia, concluding that 
God had called us for to preach 
the gospel unto them, 

11 Setting sail therefore froist 
Troas, we made a.straight 
course to Samothrace, and the 

12 day following to Neapolis; and 
from thence to Philippi, which 
is a city of Macedonia, the first 
of the district, a Roman colony: 
and we were in this eity tarry- 

13 ing certain days. And on the 
sabbath day we went forth 
without the gate by a river 
side, where we supposed there 
was & place of prayer; and we 
sat down, and spake unto the 
women which were come to- 

14 gether, Andacertain woman 
named Lydia,asellerofptrple, 
of the city of Thyatira, one 
that worshipped God, heard us: 
whose heart the Lord opened, 
to give heed unto the things 
which were spoken by Paul, 

15 Ang when she was baptized, 
and her household, she be- 
sought us, saying, If ye have 
judged me to be faithful to 
the Lord, come into my house, 
and abide there. And she con- 
strained us. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ Holy Spirit” fo a “Holy 
Ghost” in verse 6, and ‘‘ who” or “ that”’ for “‘ which” 





tizing them in the name of the 
the Holy Ghost.—Matt. 28 : 19. 


Datty Home READINGs: 


T.—Acts 9 : 1-31. 
W.—Acts 18 : 
T.—Acts 13 : 26-52, 
F.—Acts 14: 
$.—Acts 15: 
$.—Acts 15: 


1-28, From 
1-21: 
22-41. 


>» Lasson ‘Topic: Following the Lard’s'Léadings”. </> 0: ov: 


1. The Spirit’s Call; vs. 6-10. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. The Apostie’s Obedience, vs. 11-13. 
3. The Lord's Blessing, vs. 14, 16, 


GotpEen Text: Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Gotpen Text For THE QuaRTER: So mightily grew the 
word of Ged and prevailed,—Acts 19 : 20. 





Father, and of the Son, and of 


M,—Acts 16: 1-15. Paul called to Europe, 
Paul led to Christ. 

1-25. Sent to the Gentiles, 
Among the Gentiles, 


piace to place. 


Duties to the Gentiles. 
Continuing work. 





1. The Voice of the Spirit; 


The Holy Spirit . . 
He shal! not speak from himsel 
Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shal 
ii. The Employment of Visions : 

A vision appeared to Paul in 
Your youn 


They pe 
He saw in a vision openly (Acts 10 


Wl. The Call to Duty: 


Called to be an a 
No man taketh this honour, .. 


1. Prompt: 
Setting sail, . 
They tuntaheweg left the boat . 


Immediately I prenese not with 
One thing I do, . 


li. Aggressive : 


Go ye into . the world, and 
I chose you . 


mu. mansialien : 
We sat down, and spake wnto 


a 


1. Opening Hearts : 
ee ee 








. I press on toward the goal (P! 


scarily ber tah 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE SPIRIT’S CALL, 


Having been forbidden of the Holy Ghost (6). 


. shall teach foe m4 py (John 14 : 26). 
ohn 1 


3), 
1 the Jews (Acts 21 : 11). 


the night (9). 


men shall see visions (Joel 2 : 28). 
ved that he had seen a vusion (Luke 1 : 22). 


God had called us for to preach: the gospel wnto them (10). 
le (Rom. 1: 1). 
. bus when he is called of God (Heb. 


5:4). 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us (Acts 16 ; 9). 
il, THE APOSTLE’S OBEDIENCE. 


. we made a straight course (11). 


- and followed him (Matt. 4 : 22). 
flesh and blood Tr “a 16). 
). 


’ 
We went forth without the grte by a river side (13). 
Go ye therefore, and make disciples (Matt. 28 : 1 
reach (Mark 16 : 15). 
. that ye should go and bear fruit obn 16 : 16). 


the women — 


Teaching them to observe all things (Matt, 28 : 
They continned stedfastly in the aposties’ \encbing (Acts 2 : 42). 
you publicly, and from house to house (Acts 20 : 20). 


III. THE LORD'S BLESSING, 


(14). 
Sey 11 : 19), 








































































































































He that believeth and is shall be saved (Mark 16 : 16). 
diy that received his word were baptized (Acts 2 4) 
What hinder me to be baptized? ( 8 : 36.) 


- messengers, after a time, returned to Jerusalem. Paul and 





daestheday 





WW. Quickening Hospitality ; 
Come into my house, and abide there (15). 
them ; in (Gen. 19 : 3). 
ReartoaatetnsT ay nang thse wns five, 


Forget not to shew love unto strangers 
Verse 7.—' And the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.” (1) Man’s 


ulses ; (2) God’s resiraints,—Man’s cas: (1) The y Spee; 
Ae ne Lord — 
9.—‘*Come over into Macedonia, and belp us.”" (1) M 
eontan. destitution; 3) ) Apostolic help.—(1) The needy field ; (2) The 
earnest appeal: (3) The auies ot bey neem 
Verse 10,—** God had called to preach the gospel unto them.”’ 


(1) God’s call; (2) Man’s duty; (3) Macedonia’s succor. 
erse 13.—"On the sabbath day we went forth without the gate 
a river side.” (1) The holy day; ( (2) devout cumpany ; (3) 
sacred fnspead. (4) The blessed e 
co Where ee we supposed yy ee a ‘lace of per prayer.” (1) A historic 
place; (2) A place ; t-ou! 
Verse 14.—-*' A certain woman. that mend = ne God : 
heart tt the Lord opened.” (1) The woman ‘Spersonal history ; @) "The 
byt 4 8 ‘ery babit; (3) The woman’s final re 
Verse 15 —* Come into my house, and abide there.” @ Her new 
faith; (2) Her new profession; (3) (3) Her new conduct. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CALLING OF THE APOSTLES. 


From God (1 Cor. 1:1; 12:28; Gal. 1:1, 15, 16). 

From Chriet (Matt. 10:1; Acts 20:24; Rom. 1 : 5). 

By the Holy Ghost (Acts 18: 2, 4). 

To seek the Jews (Matt. 10 : 5,6; Luke 24: 47; Acts 13 : 46). 

To seek the Gentiles (Matt. 28 : 19, 20; Mark 16 : 15; 2 Tim. 1:11). 
To work boldly (Matt. 10 : 27-32; Luke 12 : 11, 12). 

To work miracles (Matt. 10:1,8; Luke 9:1; Acts 2: 43). 

To face persecutions (Matt. 10 : 16, 18; John 15 : 20; 16: 2). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EventTs.—The last lesson from the life of 
Paul (December 11, 1892) closed with the letter from the 
council at Jerusalem, Paul and Barnabas returned to An- 
tioch, with Judas and Silas, who had been sent from Jeru- 
salem. The result of the council was received with joy at 
Antioch. But some trouble arose (see Gal. 2: 11-14). Peter, 
came to Antioch, and, from fear of some Jewish Christians 
from Jerusalem, withdrew from eating with the Gentile 
Christians. Paul resisted him, but even Barnabas was car- 
ried away from his principles. This was probably the cause 
of the separation which followed, though the occasion was 
the refusal of Paul to take Mark with them on the proposed 
(second) journey. Paul and Silas‘set forth, passing by land 
through Syria and Cilicia, At Lystra, Timothy was added to 
thescompany, Paul ‘cireumcising him, to avoid unnecessary 
offense to the Jews. The missionaries passed through the 
various cities, announcing the decrees prescribed at Jeru- 
salem, 

P.Laces.—Various provinces of Asia Minor, as it is now 
called: Phrygia, north and west of Pisidia, where Paul had 
previously preached ; Galatia, northeast of Phrygia; Mysia, 
west of Phrygia; Bithynia, north of Phrygia and Galafia. 
The missionaries were forbidden southward or northward, 
and hence came to Troas. This was near the site of ancient 
Troy. Macedonia was the Roman province, immediately 
across the A°gean Sea. Samothrace was an island northwest 
of Troas, in the course of coasting-vessels. Neapolis, a mari- 
time city of Thrace. Philippi, about ten miles west of 
Neapolis, a Roman colony, with a government similar to 
that of Rome, made so by Augustus, partly in honor of his 
victory over Brutus and Cassius. 

Time.—Probably in A.D. 52. 

Prrsons.—Paul, Silas, and Timothy ; at Troas, Luke seems 
to have joined the company. Certain women at Philippi, 
especially Lydia, a seller of purple from Thyatira, a prose- 
lyte to Judaism, and the first Christian convert’in Europe. 

Incrpents.—The journey through the regions named 
above; the vision at Troas; the voyage from Troas to Ne- 
apolis; the journey to Philippi ; the meeting with the women 
outside the city on the sabbath day ; the conversion of Lydia, 
the baptism of herself and her household; her hospitality to 
the Christian preachers. 

Hisrorican Sertinc.—The divine guidance of the mis- 
sionaries brings them to the world-historical event, the preach- 
ing of the gospelin Europe. Troas and Philippi suggest great 
historical crises, but none so important as that narrated in 
the lesson. The story of Lydia shows the business activity 
of women in those days, and their prominence in the early 
Church. ‘The state of the Roman Empire at this period 
should be.understood ; the peculiar privileges and position 
of Philippi, as a Roman colony, are implied in the lesson 
which follows. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 6-8.—After the apostolic council, with the account 
of which our New Testament lessons for the year 1892 came 
to their close, the two apostles, Barnabas and Paul, together 
with the two messengers of the Jerusalem church, Judas and 
Silas, went to Antioch, where the message and devision of the 
council were communicated to the church of that city. The 


the gospel; but after a season Paul proposed to his friend 
that they should revisit the cities in which they had pre- 

viously labored together. The contention between them re- 

specting Mark caused them to separate from each other. 

The narrative follows the line of Paul’s journeying and 

working. Having taken Silas, who had come back to An- 

tioch, as his companion and assistant, he went through 

Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches (Acts 15: 41); 

then he came to Derbe and Lystra, in the latter of which 

places he found Timothy, and visited other cities in the 

neighborhood (16: 1-5). Probably they may have moved on 

as far as Iconium and Antioch of Pisidia, Phrygia, to 

which they now (v. 6) directed their course, lay north of 
Pisidia, and Galatia was east and northeast of Phrygia. The 

indication of the verse is that they thus directed their course 

because of the fact that they had received an intimation of 
the divine will that they should not go westward through 

the seacoast provinces. This intimation of the divine will, 

the historian says, had come through the Holy Spirit. The 

action of the Spirit was, as we may believe, through a direct 

inspiration, of which they were conscious, as in the case of 
the prophets, Having gone through Phrygia and Galatia, 

they seem to have turned westward again, along the northern 
borders of Phrygia, and, when near the limits of Mysia, to 
have been disposed to turn northward into Bithynia, in view 
of the fact that Mysia itself was one of the westérn seacoast 
provinces. The Spirit, however, again interfered. The 
Spirit is here called “the Spirit of Jesus,”—of the divine 
Saviour whom they preached.—Passing by Mysia: This ex- 
pression seems to mean, passing along their journey through 
the province to the city of Troas, which was on the coast, 
without preaching anywhere within the region. “They 
came down” to the seacoast. Troas was on the coast, about 
four nfiles from the site of ancient Troy, and was a Roman 
colony and free city. The operation of the Spirit thus 
brought them to this place,—as it seemed to forbid their 
turning to any other,—and: they presented themselves here, 
as it were, for further indications of the divine will and pur- 
pose. So God led them, step by step, on their way in and to 
their great work. 

Verses 9, 10.—Whether the vision here mentioned was in 
a dream, or was similar to the vision which Peter saw (Acts 
10 : 10), we cannot determine with certainty. More probably 
it was not a dream.—A man of Macedonia: Some suppose 
that it was supernaturally revealed to Paul that the man was 
a Macedonian, but it may be that the man’s nationality be- 
came known to Paul through the request which he made, 
and that the words “a man of Macedonia” are simply the 
historian’s words giving the account of the scene.—Come 
over: Literally, Having crossed the sea that lies between, 
help us of the Macedonian region. Macedonia here desig- 
nates the entire northern region of Greece above the Gulf of 
Corinth. The man appeared as the representative of his 
fellow-countrymen: Help us, as thou hast been helping 
others, in Galatia and Phrygia and elsewhere.—Siraightway : 
Paul had been “ forbidden” here, and “ prevented” there, in 
such a way as to awaken his mind to the deepest interest in 
the question what the will of God might prove to be. When 
it was made known to him, it was natural that he should im- 
mediately give himself to the work of following it.— We 
sought: This includes Paul’s companions as well as himself; 
and, as the pronoun is in the first person, the presence of the 
historian himself, as one of the companions, is indicated.— 
Concluding: The conclusion was naturally drawn from what 
had happened before and what had happened now, when 
taken together. The way, except across the sea, had been 
closed for them. The way across the sea had been pointed 
out. It must be that'the gospel was to be preached in the 
new region. F'rom the fact that verse 10 contains the first 
expression which seems to unite the historian with the 
apostle, we may believe that Luke joined Paul in the city of 
Troas. Meyer remarks, “ He does not enter further on his 
personal relations, because Theophilus, to whom he was ad- 
dressing his narrative, was acquainted with them.” 

Verses 11, 12.—The island Samothrace lay about halfway 
between Troas and Neapolis; that is, about halfway across 
the sea as they made their voyage, They spent the night at 
Samothrace, after the custom of those who made voyages at 
the time, and the next day went on to Neapolis, which was 
on the mainland to the northwest, and about ten miles from 
Philippi. This city was the one to which they were making 
their way, as being the first city of chief importance which 
they could reach.—The first of the district: With this render- 
ing, which the Revisers give, the word “first” has a local 
signification. Philippi was the first city of the district to 
which the travelers came in their journey through Mace- 
donia. If we read with the Authorized Version, the word 
“first” means first in rank, “a chief city of that part of 
Macedonia.” More probably the former view is correct. It 
was also a “colony.” The citizens had their own rulers, 
were governed by Roman laws, and had the full privileges of 
citizenship as Romans. In Philippi they remained, the his- 
torian says, “certain days.” From the connection with the 
following verse, we may infer that these days preceded the 





Barnabas remained somewhat longer in Antioch, preaching 











Verse 18.—The Authorized Version reads “ out of thecity,” 
but the word “ gate” is the rendering of the text supported 

by the best authorities— We supposed there was a place of 

prayer: The Authorized Version renders, “ where prayer was 

wont to be made;” but the Greek word here used is one 

which designates a place of prayer, as well as prayer itself, 

and the verb, which in the Greek is “ to be,” and not “to be 

made,” indicates the former meaning here, and not the latter. 

Some hold the proper rendering (if the word be translated 

“ place of prayer”) to be, “ where a place of prayer was wont 

to be,”—that is, a place by a river-side where, according to 

the custom of the Jews, a place of prayer was often found. 

The verb may mean “was wont,” or “was supposed.” The 
Revisers give it the latter meaning. The “ place of prayer” 

was sometimes a building, but here it was probably a retired 
place or enclosure to which resort was had for prayer to God. 
The Jews were accustomed to locate these places for prayer 
near water, for the purpose of the lustrations connected with 
their religious worship and service.— The women : It would 
seem that, at this particular time, there were none but women 
present in the place. Whether there were any Jewish men 
in the city, we cannot tell. Probably the number of Jews, 
whether women or men, was small, Some of these women, 
perhaps all of them, were proselytes, Lydia herself seems 
to have been a proselyte. 

Verse 14.—The city of Thyatira was on the borders of the 
two provinces of Asia Minor, Lydia and Mysia, and was cele- 
brated for itg purple dyes. Lydia had come from this city to 
Philippi, and was here engaged i in her business as a seller of 
purple. As she listened to the words of Paul, she.was moved 
in her heart, the influence of the Spirit coming upon her. 

Verse 15.—In view of her giving heed to the words in such 
a way and measure as to indicate her faith, Lydia was bap- 
tized. Her house, or family, were also baptized. They alap, 
as we may believe, were moved to faith, even as she was,—J/ 
ye have judged: That is, as indicated by the administration of 
baptism.— To be faithful to the Lord: The meaning seems to 
be, to have faith in him; “giving faith to his word and his 
promise, which ye have proclaimed.” 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Apostle of the Gentiles had been struck down in his 
fierce hostility to everything Christian in the third year after 
the death of our Lord (A.D. 36). The three years that fol- 
lowed had been spent by him in Damascus and “ Arabia,” 
and at their close he had gone up to Jerusalem and as a brother 
received the right hand from the apostles. Then he had 
gone to Syria and Cilicia as a pioneer of Christian missionary 
work, spending four years in this service, till he returned 
with Barnabas to Antioch, where he remained during the 
year44. That was a year of great anxiety to the new faith, 
James the elder being beheaded ‘in it by Herod Agrippa, and 
Peter imprisoned, though presently liberated by divine inter- 
position. It had, however, been marked also by the wrath 
of God on the persecutor, who had died miserably at Cesarea 
that summer. 

In A.D. 45, Paul once more visited Jerusalem, now for the 
time safe; and on his return to Antioch he was formally set 
apart for missionary work, on which he soon after went forth 
with Barnabas and Mark. The yeare 46 and 47 were occu- 
pied with this journey, from which he returned in A.D, 48, 
He spent that year and the next at Antioch, no doubt as the 
center of unwearying activity in the cities round it; for it 
was a necessity of Paul’s nature to be “ in labours abundant.” 
The year 50 was that of the council at Jerusalem, from which 
conciliatory decrees were sent out to the churches gathered 
among the heathen, with which Paul came back once more 
to the great Syrian capital. But his restless soul could not 
content itself with stationary labor. Burning with enthusi- 
asm for his Master, and with a Christian love of humanity 
inténse and all-embracing, he soon entered upon another 
great circuit of missionary travel; and the year 51—the 
fifteenth after his conversion—saw him set out on it. 

Traveling in Asia Minor even now is very rough and dan- 
gerous, and to journey alone is necessarily depressing. Paul 
naturally wished to have the company of his tried friend, 
who had come to Cilicia to seek him when he was little 
known or even trusted by the Christian communities, and 
had not only brought him to Antioch, but had secured his 
recognition by the churches, as he had already done, with 
the church at Jerusalem and the apostles, as far back as the 
year 39, on his first arriving from Arabia and Damascus, 
Though it was reported that he had been preaching at Damas- 
cus the faith he had formerly labored to destroy, his last 
appearance at Jerusalem before that had been as a persecu- 
tor. He had, moreover, been faithfully supported by Barna- 
bas, as his companion, during his first missionary journey. 
No ties could be stronger between man and man. 

Yet, strange to say, a dispute arose which separated these 
sworn friends, John Mark and Barnabas were cousins; and 





Sabbath which is mentioned. 


though Mark had lost heart and turned back when with the 
two on their former journey, yet Barnabas, so hopeful, in old 
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days, of Paul himself, when few others were so, was ready to 
accept Mark’s expressions of regret for his desertion, and his 
promises of future fidelity, and to desire to give him a chance 
of redeeming his good name by taking Him with them, But 
Paul had been deeply hurt by Mark's pusillanimity, and 
would not hear of it. His soul was too full of devotion to 
his Lord to bear as yet the presence of one on whom he 
looked, we may suppose, as having been unfaithful to him, 
though he was hereafter to recognize him as his “ fellow- 
labourer,” “ profitable to the ministry,” anda “comfcrt” to 
him (Phil. 24; 2 Tim. 4: 11; Col, 4; 10, 11). 

Barnabas, in truth, was a weak man, having yielded at 
Antioch to the Judaizers and Peter (Gal, 2 : 13), and to have 
two yielding natures with him might endanger Paul’s whole 
work. To the great sorrow of both, therefore, Paul and Bar- 
nabas took different routes. The Apostle chose Asia Mibor 
asihis field, while Barnabas with Mark went to Cyprus. Paul 
‘selected as his traveling companion Silas, a man of repute in 
the church of Jerusalem. These two, “ commended by the 
brethren at Antioch to the grace of the Lord,” soon after 
atarted on their joving but perilous errand, 

Syria and Cilicia, to which they first went, “ confirming 
the churches,” were the regions through which Jay their road 
. to the districts visited by Paul in his former journey. Syria, 
indeed, was the province in the north of which Antioch 
stood; Cilicia, the division of Asia Minor joining it, at a 
right angle, on the west, on the other side of the lofty range 
of the Amanus mountains, The road stretched north for 
about thirty miles, and then struck west through a narrow 
mountain pass to the seashor’, along which it henceforth 
crept for about another thirty miles, till it had rounded the 
Bay of Issus, bringing the traveler fairly into Cilicia. They 
had to make their way to this point through a succession of 
mountain defiles four to five thousand feet deep, and through 
the gorge known as the Syrian Gates, where alone access to 
the coast is possible. This was a pass between precipitous 
rocks, 80 narrow at one part that, in the time of Xenophop, 
it was barred by gates. Thence they went on, across the foot 
of the mountains, which descend to the shore, as at Beyrout 
or along the coast of Italy. 

It was a track everywhere wild and unsafe, with rivers to 
be crossed, wooded hills to be climbed, and beetling crags, 
bringing with them “ perils of rivers, perils of robbers,” and 
sore exhaustion of body and mind. Travel in antiquity, even 
to the rich or great, was a serious matter, and to a poor man 
like the Apostle must have been a tissue of dangers and dis- 
comforts, It is not said in detail what places they visited; 
but as the road led to Tarsus, the birthplace of Paul and the 
scene of his early labors, he would scarcely fail to stop at it 
for atime. Thence the route he designed took him north, 
through another wilderness of huge black mountains, many 
of them so high that snow lay on them in April, when I saw 
them. Indeed, there is hardly any level ground even on the 
seashore, a mere strip at the foot of the awful hills being all 
that can be called so, Cressing that, which you do in an 
hour or two, the track becomes a continual climb for more 
than thirty miles, emerging finally, through a terrible pass 
known as “The Cilician Gates,” on the central table-land, 
though not till the path has sunk, by slow steps, down the 
north side of the mountains, 

On the spurs of these lay the two first places to which we 
hear of the travelers having sought their way, These were 
Lystra, about seventy miles from Tarsus, and Derbe, about 
twenty miles farther off on the southwest, both being about 
seventy miles from the nearest sea, At Lystra, Paul had at 
least one pleasure worth all the misery he had undergone on 
the way; he found, and took with him, a half-Greek, half- 
Hebrew lad, Timothy, henceforth dearto him as a son. The 
decree of the apostles respecting heathen converts, of course, 
was everywhere made known, to silence Jewish bigots, if 
possible, and to remove the confusion into which their de- 
mand for the observance of the Mosaic law was throwing the 
pon-Jewish brethren. 

With this brief notice of Lystra, however, the details of 
the journey cease on this side the Hellespont ; but Pau! must 
have had a very long and circuitous course from this point, 
for he is mentioned as crossing Phrygia into Galatia, which 
lay to the north, and as having proposed to go still farther 
north into Bithynia, which extended to the shores of the 
Black Sea. Something, however, hindered him, and led him 
te go west instead of north, bringing him, in the end, across 
the whole great breadth of Mysia, to the shores of the Archi- 
pelago, and within sight of Europe, at Alexandria Troas. 
This place lies almost behind Tenedos, if the modern Troas 
be the same as that of Paul, and looks north towards the 

peninsula that here represents the Western Continent, the 
Dardanelles dividing it from Asia with its river-like stream. 
It is a miserable enough place now, but must have been very 
different when a dense population lived over the whole region. 

Paul had grown up in a city where Western culture and 
ideas were rife, and must have caught a warmer interest in 
races who were thus his fellow-citizens, than was possible for 
a Jew bred in the narrow theater of Palestine. Sympathy 
with the “Gentile” as a brother man had led him already 


cess must-have stimulated his eager nature to still wider 
aspirations for triumphs in this great enterprise, Looking 
away, therefore, beyond the narrow streak of water which 
separated him from the vast Gentile world, and full of dreams 
of new and mighty realms to be conquered for his Lord, it is 
no wonder that his sleep was broken by a vision in which a 
man of Macedonia stood before him, praying him to come 
over the dividing stream, and help his race. That vision 
carried with it the evangelization of Europe. 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





THE FIRST PREACHING IN EUROPE. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. =, 


Christ directs each new step in the expansion of the-king- 
dom. Men little know where the course they begin is to 
carry them before itis done. Peter, going down to Lydda, 
has to reach Cornelius before he gets back to Jerusalem, 
Philip sets out for Samaria, and is borne to the “ way of the 
South” and the eunnch’s chariot. Paul goes from Antioch 
to revisit the churches planted on his first journey. He 
meant a littie tour of quiet going over old ground, and Christ 
meant Philippi, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus. A widening 
horizon rewards the climber. Faithful small purposes have 
aknack of opening out into larger deeds than we planned. 
Let us watch for indications summoning to expanded aims. 

The first point in this lesson is Christ’s direction of his 
servants’ field of work. There are two modes of his action 
here. He restrains and. hinders; he summons and points 
out asphere. Note that “the spirit of Jesus” forbids Paul 
to carry out his intentions. We need not inquire how the 
prohibition was conveyed, or why it was given. It would 
have been most natural to have gone straight to Ephesus, the 
center of influence and culture; and so Paul thought. A 
triumph in Ephesus would reverberate through all Asia. 
But it is not yet to be. 

Shut out from it, Paul turned his back on the tempting 
field, and tried to get to Bithynia, the southern coast of the 
Black Sea. But there again he was thwarted. There was 
nothing left for him but to go, as he did go, to the north- 
western corner, where Asia looks across the sea to Europe. 
God sometimes tries patience and docility, by making it 
abundantly clear what we are not to do, and leaving what we 
are to do absolutely dark. It takes much faith to acquiesce 
in such discipline. But the interpreting vision comes in due 
time. Paul at Troas, like Peter on the house-top at Joppa, 
may have had his thoughts carried across the sea to the lands 
beyond, but the impulse that sent him across it in person was 
no dream, born of waking thoughts, but a “ vision,” which is 
an entirely differentthing. Theform of the vision is striking. 
It does not come in the shape of a command from Christ, but 
in that of a petition from man, That figure embodies the 
unconscious cry of weary humanity, knowing certainly that it 
sorely needs help, but, alas! not knowing where is the help 
it needs. Neglected classes and peoples cry, with strong em- 
phasis on the last word, “Come and help us.” Men’s needs 
are a legitimate argument with which tostir the Church’s zeal, 
though they are not the highest consideration. The true help 
for all sorrows of all men is to carry the gospel to them. 

Thus Paul was first hindered and then summoned. The 
special intervention of Jesus marked the importance of the 
new departure, and accords with the key-note of this book, 
which is the acts, not of apostles, but of “the Lord,” after 
“he was taken up.” Can we find any such guidance for our 
work? Surely, yes. If we try to keep our own wills in 
abeyance till we see his will; if we do not impatiently crowd 
on in the rear of the ark, but let it clearly mark the road for 
us; if we keep heart and mind operi to the indications of 
providence and to the inspirations of Christ-like sympathy, 
and hush our own voices and those of others, that we may 
hear Christ speak,—we shall not be left guideless, but our 
ears, too, will hear “a voice saying, This is the way, walk ye 
in it.” The old promise fulfils itself in many ways, but no 
less truly to-day than by the seashore at Troas: “In all thy 
ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy steps.” Es- 
pecially is it needful in Christian work that men should 
studiously endeavor to denude themselves of their own plans, 
and to study the meaning of hindrances, lest they throw away 
work and reap failure. 

Prompt action in obedience to Christ’s command was re- 
warded by “a straight course,”—a calm sea and a fair wind. 
Note that, first, the little company discussed the meaning of 
the vision, and then, as soon as they were convinced that 
they understood it, they did as it bade them. There is much 
virtue in that “immediately we sought to go forth.” When 
duty is clear,*the sooner it is set about, the more likely it is 
to be done. Take as much time as is necessary in the pre- 
vious process of “assuredly gathering” by laying things side 
by side (as the word means); fora minute then may save 
weeks after. But as soon as you have gath God's will, 
let no grass grow under your feet. Promptitude in obedience 
to God’s known will is a wonderful brager-up of strength, 
clearer-up of doubts, and smoother-away of difficulties. 

So Paul is on board ship at last, bound for Europe. It is 





to devote his life to winning him to Christ, and his past suc- 
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quietly it is told, and how little the historian cares even to 
hint at the associations of the famous places the little com-_ 
pany passed,—Troy; Samothracia, with its weird mytho- 
logical legends; Philippi, which had seen a battle that de- 
cided the fate of the then known world! Verse 10 begins 
the “we” passages of the Acts, from which the old conelu- 
sion is the right one,—that Luke joined the apostle at Troas. 
He will not push himself into sight. He has to tell of what 
Jesus did through his servants, and his own personality is 
utterly unimportant. Would that all Christian historians 
and preachers were equally bent on effacing themselves! 

The second striking point in this lesson is the first entrance 
of the gospel into Europe. The quiet narrative is as grand 
in its modesty as is the event recorded in its sublime sim- 
plicity. What an opportunity for eloquence and profound 


would have expatiated! This was the well-head of the great 
river which has brought life to Europe,—the most important 
thing, if its issues are pondered, done in the world that 
day. But the narrative tells it in the most artless way, and 
leaves us to find out its greatness. 

If the reading of the Revised Version is adopted, the 
Apostle concluded that he would find a Jewish * place of 
prayer” somewhere by the river side, and went to look for it 
on the sabbath. “ We sat down, and spake unto the women.” 
That is all. No blowing of trumpets, no beating of drums of 
any sort, A few women and four weather-beaten travelers 
talking together by the banks of the rushing river. How 
scornfully the great folk of Philippi would have smiled, if 
they had been told that the chief title of their city to be re- 
membered at all would be the presence in it of that one in- 
significant Jew, and his letter to the church founded on that 
morning! Christian work is great, however small it may 
seem. The true way of spreading the gospel is by unobtru- 
sive work, emanating from believing hearts. Small begin- 
nings are the best guarantee of great endings. Jesus did not 
cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the streets; 
and that is one reason why “in him shall the Gentiles trust.” 
I have read somewhere that the “ big trees” of California have 
the smallest seeds of any conifer. The slower the growth, the 
longer the maturity. “An inheritanceemay be gotten hastily 
at the beginning ; but the end thereof shall not be blessed.” 

The conflict on which Paul entered looked most unequal. 
If we try to realize the Europe of that day, with its philoso- 
phies, its ancient religions, venerable by long centuries of 
unquestioned belief, its compact organization under Roman 
rule, its wild barbarism of unknown lands, we can partly un- 
derstand how desperate an enterprise, in haman judguient, 
began on that sabbath. No conqueror, with his ships in 
flames behind him, and a continent in arms in front, ever 
dared more nobly thandid Paul. Yethebeat. His Quixotic 
attempt turned out do-able.. What forces had he at his com- 
mand? What smooth stones had this David in his leathern 
scrip? None but such as we may have for the picking up. 
His power was in his message, his-earnest faith, and the 
divine ‘influence accompanying his word. These are all 
available for us. The more simply we keep to them, the 
better. They have not lost their edge nor their power. 

The third point is the first convert. It is doubtful whether 
“Lydia” was her proper name, since it may well be a 
designation of her nationality. She was certainly a Lydian, 
since Thyatira was in Lydia; and it is scarcely probable 
that so ambiguous a word should have been given as a name, 
I do not suppose that Pennsylvania is a common feminine 
name in that state. Dyeing was a staple trade of Thyatira, 
and this woman, like the “ virtuous woman” in Proverbs, was 
in business. There is no mention of a husband, but she may 
have had one who, like her prototype’s in Proverbs, was 
rather a cipher. Her occupation and her presence in 
Philippi show that she was a woman of enterprise, firm, self- 
reliant, and courageous. Such characters are usually the 
first converts, Itneeded not only God’s grace to open Lydia's 
heart, but Lydia’s “giving heed to the things spoken,” to 
make a Christian of her, Her being at the place of prayer 
shows that she was, as Luke tells us, already a proselyte, and 
so prepared for a further advance, 

Note that it is “the Lord” who opens her heart. Jesus 
had sent Paul to Philippi; and Jesus not only sends his ser- 
vants to work, but is with them init. Again, the dominant 
idea of this book is presented,—Christ is the true worker in 
all the church’s labors. The two sides of the process, which 
contending schools of theology have wrenched apart, are 
combined by Luke, without dreaming that they are con- 
tradictory. Nor are they, however systematizing dog- 
matists may have exaggerated each so as to make them so, 
All good men recognize, by their prayers for a blessing on 
their work, the need for the Lord’s hand to open hearts, 
They all recognize, by their preachidg and beseeching, the 
other side of the truth,—man’s responsibility for accepting or 
rejecting the word. Till we know all about God and all 
about man, we shall not be able to construct the complete 
system, including in perfect harmony these two phases of 
truth. We donot know how infinite power and sovereign 
will can co-exist with freedom of action in man, in regard to 





what they call now “an epoch-making moment.” But how 
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reflections the historian has let slip! How modern writers , 























































































































































may be left unsolved; and, being all-pervading, it must be 
so left. . . 

In these columns, perhaps a Baptist should not say any- 
thing about the baptism of Lydia’s household. But I may 
quote Professor Lumby in the Cambridge Bible, as he isa 
member of the Anglican Church. He says: “ We are not 
justified in concluding from these passages” (that is, v. 33 
and chap. 11 : 14) “that infants were baptized. ‘ House- 
hold’ might mean slaves and freedwomen.” 

The fact that the first convert was a woman may be re- 
garded as a happy augury of what the gospel was to do in 
the coming centuries, and is doing to-day. It is also a wit- 
ness to the gentle courage which marks a true woman. It 
was no small matter to be the first convert in all Europe. It 
needed nerve to take the leap. But when a woman’s heart 
is touched, she is brave ; and women Will stand by the cross 
when the men have fled, and visit the tomb though legion- 
aries guard it. Lydia was a true woman, with all her busi- 
ness faculty and independence, and, as soon as she was a 
Christian, she wished to be busy about caring for the 
Apostle’s comfort. » No doubt she also wished further instruc- 
tion, but it was a true touch of her feminine nature that came 
out in her request. And there is womanly tact in the way she 
puts it, It would be hard to refuse what she presented as a 
proof that Paul believed her to be sincere in her faith. She 
gracefully covers over the benefit to Paul, and makes out her- 
self to be the obliged party. “Unless you come to my house, 
it will look as if you were not sure of me.” ' How could that 
kindly though transparent artifice be resisted ? 


- Nodoubt Paul hesitated to launch four strangers on Lydia’s 


hospitality. No doubt he may have thought’ that scandal 
might be raised. But the persistent woman had her way. 
“She constrained us.” Luke uses the same word as he had 
employed to tell of the pressing invitation of the disciples at 
Emmaus. Does he mean to hint that something of the same 
spirit spoke in Lydia’s entreaty, and that, ina very true 
sense, the same guest entered her house, when Paul’s company 
did, as had sat with the two on that first Sunday evening? At 
all events, the incident sets forth in the most natural way the 
desire which is sure to follow spiritual benefits received; 
namely, the spontaneous wish to offer temporal things. And 
it shows no less unforcedly the manner in which a true 
Christian teacher will receive such proffers; namely, in such 
fashion as to show that these are not what he chiefly seeks, 
and yet in such fashion as to show that he is glad to have 
them offered, and to accept them, as tokens of faithful love 
to the Lord. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. ° 
THE SECOND GREATEST MISSIONARY. 


Of course Christ was the greatest in what he left, in what he 
came to, and in what he brought. Paul was the second. He 
is dear to us as the apostle to us Gentiles, He fought our 
battles, secured for us the privilege of becoming Christians 
without becoming Jews. Having done this at the first 
council at Jerusalem, in A. D. 50, he is called of God to 
Europe—to Philippi. 

POINTS. 


1. Good men havé their steps ordered of the Lord (vs. 6-10). 
They are taught where not to go and where to go. To be too 
dull of hearing to hear the cry of the heathen revoiced by 
God, or not to heed it, having heard, is spiritual death. 

2. Good men co-operate with God, “immediately endeav- 
ored to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering—having full, 
perfect assurance—that the Lord had called them to preach 
the gospel there.” 

8. To such co-operation the way is opened. This invasion 
of the lonely itinerant is of more importance and effect than 
that of Xerxes and his million. 

4. Great things begin small. Oaks in acorns. Our Chris- 
tianization in the conversion of the shop-woman Lydia at a 
woman’s prayer-meeting. Despise not the day of small things. 
From this small beginning came the Gospel to the city, and 
the Epistle to the Philippians to the world. The prepared 
heart of Mary, Lydia, or anybody else, will be used by God 
for unthinkable achievements. God opened her heart, and 
she immediately opened her house. Sometimes the heart can 
be opened but little, at first a mere crack ; but the light darts 
in, and, if welcomed and obeyed, the heart will be opened to 
the full light of the Sun of Perfect Righteousness. Whoever 
has received Christ in any degree should publicly profess 
him, and at once begin to act like him in helping others (v. 15). 

University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY HH, OLAY TRUMBULL. 
Having been forbidden of the Holy Ghost to speak the word in 


. Asias... they assayed to go into Bithynia; and the Spirit of 


Jesus suffered them not (vs. 6,7). The Lord knows best where 
his servants can work for him to advantage ; and his servants 
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ss than fa the ordinary life. Being all-pervading, it | can do no better than to be guided by him as to the time and 


place of their working. The mere fact of an open door is not 

in itself a call to enter and work. If the Lord wants a man 

to go and preach the gospel in regions beyond, it is not suf- 

ficient, as an excuse fot refusing to go, that there are fine 

chances to preach nearer home. Suppose all Asia is open to 

the disciples as a field of effort,—when the Lord wants them 

to begin work in Europe, they must hurry on with closed 

mouths and willing feet until they come to Macedonia. So, 

again, if the Lord wants an American Christian to preach in 

Asia, that man has no right to stop with the multitudes of 
American heathen, while Asia is the Lord’s field for his 
preaching. 

There was a man of Macedonia standing, beseeching, . . . say- 
ing, Come over into Macedonia, and help us... . Straightway we 
sought to go forth into Macedonia, concluding that God had called 
for us to preach the gospel unto them (vs. 9,10). Those who are 
willing to be guided of God, God is sure to guide. God may 

shut the way against his servants in one direction and in 

another, because he has better purposes for them than they 
yet know; but by and by ke makes it clearer, in a dream, that 
a certain field is his choice for them, than it was by all that 
they,saw and heard in their waking hours. When we can 
conclude that God has called us to preach the gospel to a cer- 
tain people, we may safely follow the beckoning voice of even 
a shadowy man in a dream, when we would not have been jus- 
tified in accepting a formal call from the full official board of 
a large church or of a mission chapel nearer home. It is not 
man’s call in itself, but it is God’s call through a veritable 
man, or through a vision of a man in a dream, that is to set- 
tle the question of where we ought to preach. 

Setting sail therefore from Troas, we made a straight course to 
Samothrace, and... to Philippi, which is a city of Macedonia 
(vs. 11, 12). It may seem to us very strange that God 
calls us to just this field, and that he does not call us to 
another field; but we may be sure, in spite of all our tastes 
and longings, and our confidence in our own abilities or 
training, that God knows better than we know where is 
the proper field for us, and that he has not made any mis- 
take in calling us to that field. It is quite possible that 
God’s field for us is a much smaller one than we should 
have picked out for ourselves; it is more than probable that 
his field for us is far less attractive than one which we had 
our eyes on} but small or large, attractive or forbidding, 
there is no field like it for us in real hopefulness, and in 
divinely planned helps to our efficient service. When our 
call from God is to Macedonia, there is no place in the world 
for us like Macedonia; and when our call from God is to 
Scrub Hollow, there is no place for us that can bear com- 
parison with Scrub Hollow. 

On the sabbath day we went forth without the gate by a river 
side, where we supposed there was a place of prayer ; and we sat 
down, and spake unto the women which were come together (v.13). 
A prayer-meeting is a good starting-point for revival work. 
A wise evangelist would be pretty sure to begin at the 
prayer-meeting end of any town, in preference to any other 
spot, if he would have the whole community stirred up. 
When a missionary of the American Sunday School Union 
goes into a new community, or an old one, where there is no 
Sunday-school, his first question is, Where is there a Chris- 
tian man in this neighborhood? If he can find a neigh- 
borhood prayer-meeting, he is hopeful of help in his work, 
there, from the start (and if he finds a prayer-meeting, 
he will be likely to find more Christian women than Chris- 
tian men engaged in it; for our times are not so different 
from Paul's day in this thing as in some others). Wherever 
we have Christian work to do, there is a gain in beginning 
with those who already love God, and are in the habit of 
gathering for prayer to God. 

A certvin woman, ... that worshipped God, heard us: whose 
heart the Lord opened, to give heed. ... She was baptised, and her 
household (vs. 14,15). All our willingness, all our zeal, all our 
study, and all our tact and eloquence, are as nothing in the win- 
ning of hearts to Christ, save as they are taken and made effec- 
tive by God himself, Whether it be in Bithynia, in Troas, or in 
Philippi, in Scrub Hollow, in Mud Alley, or in Fifth Avenue, 
our best work cannot bring about a single spiritual result 
except through the power of the Holy Spirit. It is well for 
us all to have thistruth in our minds in all our working, in 
all our speaking, in all our writing, and in all our praying. 
Nor need this thought lessen our helpfulness in our Christian 
activities; for the Lord is ready to work with us and through 
us, and to give his Holy Spirit to them that need and ask it. 

She besought us, saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to 
the Lord, come into my house, and abide there, She did not say, 
“T will show thet I am faithful by inviting you to my house,” 
but she said, in effect, “If you think me faithful, acknowl- 
edge my worthiness by accepting my hospitality.” She 
evidently counted the entertaining of God’s representatives as 
a privilege, rather than asaduty. It is a privilege to receive 
inte our homes those who come in the name of Jesus, and 
whom Jesus loves. A blessing comes with them. Whatever 
is given to them, or done for them, Jesus accepts as if he had 
received it himself. If we were more like Lydia, we should 





not wait until a committee had called two or three times to 


know if we would “ accommodate” one or two missionaries, 
or ministers, or other Christian workers, who must be enter- 
tained during the approaching sessions of the board, or the 
presbytery, or the conference, or the association; but we 
would be sending off in advance to the coming disciples with 
the hearty message : “If ye have judged me to be faithful to 
the Lord, come into my house, and abide there.” Wherefore 
let us “use hospitality, one to another, without grudging,” 
and “forget not to show love unto strangers: for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.” 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Call out the facts of the lesson first. They are most inter 
ésting. Thus far the great Apostle has been preaching the 
gospel only in Asia. But now the call comes to him to cross 
the water, and preach the truth in Europe as well. To this 
call he gives immediate attention, and at once crosses over, 
The small company of men who thus entered Europe might 
well be compared to an army of invasion. True, it was not 
a large army, for there were only four of them, There were 
Paul and Luke, Timothy and Silas. Show the class on the 
map how they crossed over, pointing out the place where 
they landed, and the spot occupied by Philippi. 

Having made the lesson facts clear, you will be ready to 
pass on and consider more in detail some of the romantic and 
practical lessons that we may learn from the story. In the 
first place, call attention to the gigantic task that lay before 
these men. There was Purope, sunk in idolatry for centuries, 
and that supported by the power of a vast military govern- 
ment. What hope was there that these few and feeble men 
could so much as make an impression on its millions, much 
less convert them all from the errors of centuries, and make 
Christians of them. Humanly speaking, this was a most 
foolish undertaking. There had been invasions of Europe 
before this. Xerxes had crossed the Hellespont with more 
than a million men, and yet had not brought about any per- 
manent results. But here were four men, with not a sword 
or spear or bow among them, and they proposed to revolu- 
tionize the whole land. And how? By the foolishness of 
preaching. Truly this was a practical exemplification of a 
debate as to whether the tongue is more powerful than the 
sword. Now, in all the lessons of the quarter, we shall have 
the delightful task of watching this process, and of seeing 
how this enterprise sucoeeded. As a matter Of fact, what we 
to-day are enjoying of light and truth in these United States 
is due to the effort they put forth, and the victories that they 
gained, If they had refused to obey the call that came to 
them, we hardly can tell what the world would have lost, 
But, blessed be God! they heard and obeyed the divine call, 
and many of the results of this we enjoy this day. 

Now stop for a moment, and make an application of all this 
to the class, We have received all that we have of divine 
truth through the obedience of others to the divine command, 
But to us also this same command comes, We must send this 
truth to others. For this purpose we have established all our 
various missionary societies, and to them we owe a most 
hearty and even self-sacrificing support. If we fail to do our 
duty in this respect, not only shall we suffer, but many in 
other lands and in future ages will suffer as well. The future 
of the world depends very largely on what we do in this mis- 
sionary line; and, if we fail, a great responsibility rests upon 
us. Make the class see this as clearly and intensely as possi- 
ble. It is not so much our pennies that we should give, as 
our dollars. Much harm is done in Sunday-school by harp- 
ing so continually on the “ pennies” of the scholars. Many 
of them ought to blush to drop in pennies, where they should 
give quarters and dollars. Change this in your school, and 
talk more of dollars and of five-dollar bills. 

What was the first fruitage of Paul’s work in Philippi? 
One woman was converted. Was that all? Yes, that wad 
all to start with, but it was not all with which it ended. In 
that woman’s conversion we see the entering wedge that was 
before many years to split open the solid mass of idolatry 
that had held Europe for so long a time. In her, too, we see 
the beginning of that much loved church at Philippi, to 
which the Apostle afterwards wrote the beautiful Epistle. It 
was Paul’s “favorite” church, as can be easily seen by any 
who read his letter to them. They helped the Apostle again 
and again in his times of need, and greatly refreshed his 
spirit when it was bowed down. From this we may learn 
never to despise the day of small things. ‘“ Rome was not 
built in a day,” and great things for God are not accomplished 
ina week. But, with the blessing of God, a little one shall 
become great, and one shall grow to a thousand. 

Now call more particular attention to this Lydia. The 
story of her conversion, with what followed, is most instruc- 
tive. In the first place, she was a woman who “worshiped 
God.” She obeyed the truth as far as she had received it, 
This led her to the place “ where prayer was wont to be madé.” 
Had she not been there, she might never have heard the 





preaching of Paul, and so never have had any more light, 
If any one in these days wants more light than he now 
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‘were going on a long dangerous journey to parts unknown, 








has, there is only one way of getting it, and that is by fol- 
lowing the example of this woman, and obeying what light 
you have. In that way you will be led from step to step to 
the light, at last, of perfect day. But if we refuse to obey 
what light we have, we shall wait till the close of eternity 
before we get any more. “If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine,” said Jesus, many centuries ago; 
and it still holds true. 

Now, look again at this remarkable woman. As soon as 
she received the Lord Jesus by faith, she proved that her 
faith was genuine by her works. She knew that the Apostle 
cnd his friends had no place in which to stay in Philippi, 
and so she at once with generous heart opeved her house to 
them. Probably she realized that this invitation might get 
her into trouble sooner or later; but she felt that her duty lay 
in this direction, and so she went ahead. True faith will 
always show itself by works, in some way or other; and, un- 
Jess it does, it is not genuine, but spurious. This is what James 
says; for “faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone.” 
So, to-day, that faith that does nothing to prove itself genuine 
is useless. There is much faith of this bogus kind in the 
world to-day, but it will not pass at the judgment day. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Paul.—Try to find if any of the children remember Paul 
as studied last year. Receive what the elder scholars can 
tell, and then rearrange it, simply, giving a brief but clear 
account of Paul, so that little ones and new scholars may un- 
derstand. Tell of him as Saul, an enemy to Jesus, and going 
about to sieze and imprison Christians. Tell that the Lord 
appeared to him, that his heart was changed, and he prayed, 
“ What shall I do, Lord? * 

Paul a Missionary.—Teach that Paul was one of the first 
and best of missionarfes, It would only confuse young 
scholars to attempt all the geography of the missionary jour- 
neys of Paul, but with map or blackboard you can give some 
main points and trace the direction of his travels. Paul had 
with him a good man named Silas, and a young man, Timothy. 
Timothy had been taught by his excellent mother and grand- 
mother to know of God and serve him while he was a child. 
He had listened to the same Old Testament stories that you 
have learned, and he loved and remembered them all. 

In the Night.~After some busy day of teaching or preach- 
ing in a city called Troas, in the night Paul was sleeping. 
Suddenly he saw a man standing by him. He was not dressed 
like the men of Troas, but in the colors and style of men in 
Europe, far to the west of Troas. The man spoke, asked Paul 
in a begging way, “Come over into Macedonia, and help us.” 
Macedonia was a country across the sea, to the west of Troas, 
in Europe; and because of that night vision and that call 
for help, the good news of salvation was carried into Europe. 

Go Ye Therefore.—Paul understood the message as a call 
for him to obey the command of our golden text. Jesus 
Christ himself had taught Paul. His life was given to Jesus; 
he called himself a servant of Christ, and when he was shown 
what to do, or where to go, he was ready to go through strange 
countries by dangerous roads or on ships on the sea, to suffer 
hardships, hunger, neglect, stoning, or stripes, in order to go 
and preach of Christ and him crucified. See how ready Paul 
Was to go at once. We read, “Immediately we endeavored 
to go into Macedonia.” Paul began to look for a way to get 
there; and very likely, when the next ship was ready to leave 
Troas, Paul and his company were waiting to go on board. 
Sailors shouted and sang as they drew up the anchors and 
they sailed away. You . ust remember they had no steam- 
ships in those days, but went on vessels with masts and sails 
driven by the wind. The breeze must have been just right 
to carry them to the north, across the blue sea; for the first 
day they went straight to an island about halfway to Mace- 

donia, and the next day to the harbor where they landed. 
Then they crossed some ledges of rocks to go about ten miles 
from their landing-place. Luke was also with Paul at this 
time. Which of the New Testament books is called by his 
name? He loved Paul, and was often with him; Paul loved 
Luke, and wrote of him as “the beloved physician.” If yon 


wouldn’t you like to have your good family doctor go too? 
So Luke was a companion and comfort and help to Paul. 

In Philippi.—No doubt you have traced on map or board 
the course of the journey to Philippi. This was a city of 
Macedonia named for the man who built it, Philip, a famous 
soldier, and father of Alexander the Great. Some Romans 
lived there, and Paul and his companions stayed there some 
time. There were not many Christians in that city, not 
many who worshiped the true God, only a few who felt their 
need of him and cried for help. Is God ever unmindful of 
such acry? He who loves and pities his children more ten- 
derly than an earthly father saw their hearts and their wants, 
and in answer sent the vision to Paul’s bedside. ‘Luke gives 
us all the story ; for he wrote the book called The Acts of the 


from any other, excepting the letters of Paul himself, and 
they are more about Christ than of Paul. 

The River Side.—There were no synagogues in Philippi, only 
a few Jews and some pious women; but there were some 
praying ones, and by the first Sabbath of Paul’s visit he and 
his companions knew where to find them. Beyond the gate 
of the city, by the side of a river, was a place where a few 
women were in the habit of meeting on the Sabbath to pray. 
Luke and Paul and Timothy went there and talked with 
them. - It was not a preaching service with a long solemn 
sermon, but a meeting for prayer, and words of greeting and 
help in the name of Christ. Luke writes, “ We sat down, and 
spake unto the women which were come together.” It was 
@ prayer-meeting never to be forgotten,—the first time the 
story of Christ and his salvation was told in Europe; in a 
quiet way, in a quiet place, under the shade of the trees, or a 
circular room built around the sides, but open to the sky 
above, and the rippling river not far away. 

Lydia.—We know the name of but one person whom the 
apostles met that Sabbath day. It was Lydia, one who wor- 
shiped God, who went there that morning. to worship him. 
All the week she was busy, buying or selling, or making 
beautiful things of a rare rich purple color, She was not too 
busy money-making and overseeing her work-women to keep 
the Sabbath or to think of God day by day, longing to know 
more of him. When you think she was “not slothful in 
business,” of what golden text does she remind you? Lydia 
came to the meeting wanting God to bless her. Notice what 
he did for her, as he will for all who truly desireit. “ Whose 
heart the Lord opened.” The Holy Spirit helped her to 
listen, to try and understand every word she heard. Is it so 
with you in Sunday-school and in church ? 

Come and Abide.—Lydia’s heart was true to God and to 
others. She wanted to show her faith, and was baptized. She 
wanted others to be saved, and so led them that all her house- 
hold were baptized ; for every one became a believer in Christ 
Is not such a home like heaven? She loved God, and his 
servants seemed like brothers in Christ. She begged them 
to come to her house. She did not ask merely from polite- 
ness, or to come for a brief visit, but she asked them to come 
and abide there, accept her house for a home of rest and 
refreshment. How truly Lydia was blessed because her heart 
was opened to the love of God, and how her fadeless name 
has been kept forever as the firstfruits of Paul’s answer to the 
call from Macedonia ! 


Louisville, Ky. 


BY JULIA E, PECK. 

(Introduce the lesson by describing the quiet and security 
of our own minister in his beautiful church, preaching to his 
people. Proceeding from the known to the unknown, con- 
trast the dangers of the missionary in collecting a rebellious, 
unbelieving people.) 

I am going to tell you about a preacher named Paul, who 
lived long ago, away over in the east, across the deep water. 
You may all point to the east, over there where the sun rises. 
Paul had many a long journey over land and sea, through 
dangers we never feel in our safe homes, but he never once 
wanted to turn back. Why do you think he longed to go on? 

Paul listened to a little voice inside,—we all have cne, 
—which said, “Go ye into all the world.” (Here teach and 
explain the golden text.) 

Now I am going to make a picture of one of Paul’s jour- 
neys, and you may try to learn the hard names of the cities 
where he taught the people about Christ. (Here the teacher 
draws an outline map of Galatia, Asia, and Macedonia, with 
black crayon,—the water with blue, the island with green. 
Use a large sheet of white wrapping-paper, pinned against 
the wall. Indicate the cities of the lesson with different 
colors, so that, if the children cannot read the printed names, 
they may distinguish by color.) 

Now I am going to tell you about a beautiful thing that 
happened at Philippi ; and because it was so good, and I want 
you to remember it, I am going to mark this city with a golden 
star. (Tell thestory of the prayer-meeting and Lydia. Have 
the star cut from gilt paper, ready to pin'on. Choose a child 
who has been attentive, and give him the honor of pinning 
the star on the map against Philippi. Connect the cities by 
a faint line, to show direction of Paul’s journey. It may be 
necessary to give a little lesson in direction, in order that the 
children may understand the map. Show by lines on the 
board the way from the post-office to the church, or any other 
building that takes in more than one point of the compass. 
At intervals, let the children trace Paul’s journey and tell the 
story, as they delight to air their new knowledge of north, 
south, etc. Do not emphasize Paul’s privations and suffer- 
ings, as the points for imitation are his great work and 
enthusiasm for the cause, which they will scarcely remember 
if overshadowed by stories of persecution.) 

Paul was a great worker. (Describe his work, emphasizing 
his self-sacrifice. ) 

We can all be workers, even if we are not strong enough 
or old enough to “go and teach all nations.” What can we 
do to help missionaries? Why, ever so many things besides 





Apostles, and we learn more of Paul from Luke’s pen than 


up to write books about the Bible for the missionaries. Sdine 
of you may have big factories, and make cloth for them, 
Some may make furniture for their houses. Some may teach 
others to become. missionaries. (Let the children plan to 
create—to give a part of themselves—for the cause, in mate- 
rial and spiritual gifts.) 

To be suregyou can help a great deal now, every day. You 
children are all workers. You may tell me of plays that 
require hard work. I want to hear about real work,—the 
work of helping others. (Here emphasize“ doing good,” 
rather than “ talking good.’’) 

Could we work better if we had a guide to save us from 
making mistakes? You have all played the game “ Follow 
my leader.” Woald it make very much difference if you did 
not all follow? No, not.so very much, except that it is always 
important to be kind and pleasant in games. 

You remember we spoke of Paul listening to the inward 
voice, and I said you each had one. This is one way that 
our work is directed. Who guides us? (At this point the 
teacher tells a story of achild recognizing a wrong act, unaided 
by teachers or parents, and confessing it.) How did he know 
it was wrong? (The illustrating story here should only be 
of something they all know, and have freely discussed among 
themselves, A story known only to one or two develops 
self-consciousness, and suggests new mischief. For the same 
reasons, do not encourage stories from the children about 
active consciences.) When we listen to the jnward voice, and 
do right, who is guiding us ? 

Paul heard this inward voice as plainly as you hear mine, 
and he followed so close to God that he saw and heard many 
wonderful things which we can hardly understand. But we 
can understand our own consciences; they speak in plain and 
clear thought-words, 

Does God hear us when we speak to him in this way? 
Let us ask him now, silently, in thought-words. to guide us 
in our work, 

NOTES. 

If the chifdren grow restless during the lesson, let them 
trace Paul's journey on the map, or take turns placing the 
gold star. 

Or rest them in this way: You may look out of the win- 
dow, and watch that soft white cloud sailing along. That is 
the raindrops’ carriage. Would you like to ride in it? You 
may all lean back in your chairs, rest your heads on your arms, 
close your eyes, and think you are riding through the blue sky 
in the clond-carriage. The east wind is blowing you along. 
Now, you may stand; lift the hands high. Show me with 
your hands how the cloud-carriage sails along, slowly, softly. 
Even the little raindrops have work to do. Now you may 
all sit down, and tell me about the work of the raindrops 
when they leave their carriage. 

Unless the teacher is calm, this plan fails. All nervous 
haste is reflected in the children. Let it be a rest and re- 
laxation. 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ PHRYGIA AND THE Reoion oF GaLatia.”—St. Paul was 
now on his second missionary journey. After revisiting the 
scenes of his former labors in Cilicia and farther north at 
Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra, the party, still resolved on new 
conquests, go northwest, over the highland plateau of Cen. 
tral Asia Minor through Phrygia and the region of Galatia. 
It is uncertain how long a time was spent in this region, 
probably more than a year. But as St. Luke had not yet 
joined the little company, no particulars are given us. Phry- 
gia was at this time an indefinite expression, while Galatia 
was a recognized political division. At an earlier period, 
Phrygia had been a chief and powerful kingdom of Asia 
Minor, but about three hundred years before St. Paul’s time 
vast hordes of Kelts, of the same race as the aborigines of 
France and Britain, had penetrated into the heart of Asia 
Minor and there settled. Kelt,/Gaul, Galatia, are all the 
same word under different forms. These Gaulish colonists 
retained for centuries their peculiar language and customs, 
Even six hundred years after they had left the banks of the 
Rhine, Jerome tells us that he could detect almost the same 
tongue he had heard at Treves. They had brought the 
Druidical idolatry with them from Gaul, and had grove-tem- 
ples, like the Druids’ holy trees, though they had also incor- 
porated the worship of the Phrygian Cybele. Bishop 
Lightfoot suggests that there probably lingered in them the 
old Keltic conviction, so cruelly expressed in their barbarous 
sacrifices, that only by man’s blood can man be redeemed. 
Bat, with this exception, the gospel, as a message of mercy 
and of spiritual faizh, stood in direct contrast to the gross and 
material religions in which the race had -been nurtured, 
whether the cruel ritual of their old Keltic creed, or the 
frightful orgies of their adopted worship of the mother of 
the gods, Although the language of the people was bar- 
barous, Greek was understood, as all inscriptions found there 
are in that language; and therefore St. Paul had not to con- 
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inscription at Ancyra, the capital of the province, which the | 


Apostle must have visited. On 9 pillar of the temple built 
in honor of Augustus in his lifetime, and of which a large 
portion still stands, is the following inscription, which 
St. Paul may have read: “Since the nation of the Jews has 
been found grateful, not only in the time present, but also in 
time past, and more especially in the time of my father Cesar 
the emperor, it is decreed by me and my council, with the 
sentence and oath of the people of Rome, that the Jews be 
at liberty to use their own customs according to the law of 
their forefathers. And this decree I order to be posted up 
in that most famous piace which has been dedicated to me 
by the commuhity of Asia at Ancyra.” 

The College, Durham, England. 


‘BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“By rae River Sipg, WHERE We SUPPOSED THERE WAS 
4 Puace or Prarer.”—The proseuche, or “ place of prayer,” 
was an open circular court,’ and for convenience, in view of 
ablutions practiced by the Jews, was often situated by the 
river side, or on the seashore. Thus Josephus records per- 
mission given by the Romans to the Jews to build proseuche 
on the seashore, “ according to the customs of their fathers.” 
Mesjid, “ prayer-place,” is the exact equivalent in Arabic of 

he; jami‘a, “place of assembly,” that of synagogue. 
The distinction is not strictly observed in ordinary speech. 
Under the warm Eastern skies, it is seldom any hardship to 
the worshiper to perform his devotions in the open air. 
Many mosks have been suffered to fall into ruin, and are now 
little more than open courts. But one mesjid I have seen, 
which, in position and use, corresponds with the proseuche, 
This is at Ee-Sanamain, in Hauran, It is constructed of 
basaltic blocks taken from the surrounding ruins, carefully 
paved, enclosed by a wall about a yard in height, with a little 
niche in the side towards Mecca, It stands in the wady, and 
a rude staircase leads down to a pool, where water is found 
all the year round, 

“Lypra, 4 SELLER oF Purp_e, or... Toyatrra.”—Thya- 
tira is represented now by the modern Akhisdr, a poor town 
of some six or seven thousand inhabitants, standing amid the 
ruins of the ancient city. Thyatira was famous, along with 
Colosse and Laodicea, for the manufacture of dyes; even now 
the scarlet dyes of Thyatira are highly esteemed by thie mer- 
chants of Smyrna. 

“Come into my House, anD AzIpE THERE.” —Houses of 
publi¢ entertainment were scarce in these countries in early 
times; and, save in the lines frequented by travelers and 
tourists, they are even now hardly to be found. The general 
obligation to receive and entertain the guest being recognized 
as a religious duty, the necessity for such institutions was 
not felt. Without the claims upon them for gratitude which 
Paul had upon his hostess, I have frequently had the same 
pressing offer of hospitality in remote Eastern villages. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





BLESSINGS THROUGH HINDRANCES. 





FORBID i Asta, 
SUFFERED NOT stemysta” 


PASSING 


ON TO MACEDONIA! 
CORINTH. ROME. 
SPAIN. BRITAIN. AMERICA. 

THE ENDS OF THE EARTH. 


THROUGH TROAS. 








* What I do thou knowest not now; but thou 
shalt undezstand hereafter.” 





THE OPENING OF LYDIA’S HEART. 
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“If any man hear my voice and open the door, 
I will come in,” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Ye gospel heralds, go proclaim.” 
“Jesus shall reign where’ér the sun.” 
“ Men of God, go take your stations.” 
“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

“ Sing them over again to me.” 

“ I will sing the wondrous story.” 











QUESTION HINTS.’ 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R, WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. « 


1. A Loox Backwarp.—In what year did Christ die? 
When was Saul converted? When, where, and by whom, 
was the first preaching to the Gentiles? the first missionary 
tour? When and where was the first great church council ? 
What did it determine? How was this decision received at 
Antioch ? (Acts 15 : 80-82.) Which of the envoys remained 
at Antioch? (Acts 15: 33,34.) What was the purpose of the 
second missionary journey? (Acts 15 : 36.) What dispute 
arose between Paul and Barnabas? (Acts 15: 37,38.) When 
had Mark deserted them? (Acts 18; 13.) How was the dis- 
pute settled? (Acts 15 : 39, 40.) How may this quarrel serve 
to comfort us in our frequent errors? What good came from 
it even then? How did Paul come to regard Barnabas and 
Mark? (1 Cor. 9: 6; Gal. 2; 1,9; Col. 4; 10,11; 2 Tim. 
4:11.) Who else joined Paul? (Acts 16:1.) When was 
Timothy converted, probably? (Acts 14; 6, 19-21.) How do 
the general directions of the first and second missionary 
journeys correspond ? 

2. Tue Szeconp Missionary Journey (vs, 6-8),—From 
Antioch, Paul would pass through his native country; what 
was that? What towns in Lycaonia would have especial 
interest for him? (Acts 14; 1, 6; 16:1, 2.) Where was 
Phrygia? What churches of finportance existed here? (v. 
14; Rev. 2:18; 3:14; Col.1:2; 4:16.) What interest- 
ing thing is known about each of the three? Where was 
Galatia? When did Paul visit it again? (Acts 18 : 23.) 
How was he received? (Gal. 4 ; 13-15.) When and from 
where were his letters to the Colossians and the Galatians 
written? What is meant, in the New Testament, by “Asia”? 
(Rev, 1: 11; Acts 2:9; 1 Pet.1:1.) In what ways might 
Paul have been “forbidden of the Holy Ghost”? How 
could he be sure that it was not lack of courage or zeal that 
kept him from preaching in Asia? Why was it best that 
Paul should not spend any more time in Asia? Where was 
Mysia? Bithynia? Troas? Near the site of what ancient 
city of fame was the latter? 

8. Tue Macepontan Cry (vs. 9, 10).—What part did 
visions play in the first great extension of the gospel? (Acts 
10: 3,11.) What in Paul’s thoughts must have prepared 
the way for this vision ? (Acts 22: 10.) Why does not God 
always tell men thug, in visions, what he would have them 
do? Where was Macedonia? With what famous general 
was it connected? What Macedonian towns have become 
famous in Christian history? (Acts 17:1,10; 20:4,6.) To 
which two of these did Paul write letters? To what three 
churches besides those studied in this lesson did Paul send 
epistles? To what sort of appeals do Christians of modern 
times apply the term “a Macedonian cry”? What rightful 
claims on the Christian church do our modern Macedonias 
possess? (Matt. 28:19; Acts1; 8, etc.) How, in turn, does 
an interest in missions benefit a church ora man? What in 
verse 10 indicates that Luke had joined the company? Why, 
possibly, did he now attend Paul? (Col.4: 14.) What single 
word in verse 10 conveys a striking lesson ? 

4, In Evrore (vs. 11, 12).—What and where was Samo- 
thracia? Neapolis? What does “Neapolis” mean? What 
famous modern city has a name of the same signification? 
How far was Neapolis from Troas? Where was Philippi? 
After what Philip was it named? What great battle was 
fought there a century before Paul's visit? Why is the fact 
that it was a Roman colony so carefully mentioned here? 
(v. 38.) Why did Paul so often preach in the great cities, 
rather than in obscure towns? What is the proper policy 
for modern evangelistic work, in regard to this matter? Paul 
has come to the home of Alexander the Great; what are 
some resemblances between the two men? some points of dif- 
ference? How would the history of the world have been 
changed if the gospel had been propagated eastward, rather 
than westward ? 

5. Tae First Convert (vs. 13-15).—Why would the 
Jews choose a river side for their worshiping-place? How 
was this “place of prayer” (Revised Version) inferior to a 
regular synagogue? Why might this seem an insignificant 
beginning? Why did Paul preach first to the Jews? What 
share had Lydia in the opening of her heart? On what is 
the final dependence of .all who seek to win others to the 
truth? (Luke 24: 45; 1 Cor, 2:5; 3:6) What is the effect 
of witnessing for Christ when it is done in our own strength 
and with a proud, self-sufficient spirit? What is the result 
of attention unless the Lord opens the heart to the truth? 
How, notwithstanding, does a reverent attention to preaching 
help toward the opening of the heart? What were some of 
the various uses of baptism in the early church? Why doesa 
genuine convert immediately seek to gain other converts? 
What will naturally be the first field of a new convert’s work 
for Christ? Why was hospitality a virtue especially valu- 
able in the early church? In what practical ways will 
a modern convert show his gratitude for his conversion? 





pitality be exalted? What were the proofs of Lydia’s con- 
version ? iy 








FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, From what city did Paul set out on his second missionary 
journey? 2. In what year? 3%. With what companions? 
4. Through what countries did he pass? 5. Why did henot 
there?- 6. Why did he go into Macedonia? 7. What 
command of Christ’s was thus being carried out? (golden 
text.) 8. Who was the first convert at Philippi? 9. How 
did Lydia show herself a Christian? 


Boston, Mass, 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


In these days, when Luther and Wyclif and Columbus are 
being commemorated, because of their new beginnings of good 
to their race, it were well for us to consider the beginnings of 
good to our German and English and American heathen 
ancestors, in Paul’s coming into Europe, from Asia, with the 
‘gospel message to them. 

It was because God cared for our ancestors when they had 
no thought of him, and because God’s servant Paul was 
ready to do God’s bidding and go as foreign missionary, 
that the gospel came into Europe and thence into America, 
as a beginning of all the good that has since come to these 
two continents and the dwellers therein. 

And now the duty is on us that was on Paul, of heeding the 
Lord’s call to special service, and of going into such mission- 
ary fields as God points out for us. The spirit and the meth- 
ods of personal service as missionaries of Christ are presented 
in this lesson. 





ADDED POINTS. 


Coming into a place may be only for the purpose of going 
out of it again. We are not to work with all who want us to 
work with them; but we are to work with and for those to 
whom God wants us to minister. 

God can speak to us whether we are sleeping « or waking, 
Those who would be taught of God can learn while they sleep, 
but those who are not ready to be taught are as if they slept 
while awake. 

Perhaps there is a cry even now sounding against your 
ears, if not into them, ‘Come over and help us.” 

It is a great thing to be sure of God’s leading, when it 
is proffered to us. 

A good woman is a great deal more useful than a bad man; 
and a wide-awake good woman is worth more than a dull and 
heavy good man. 

If & woman is all right, her household is likely to be, 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1898. - 
CORED, GERD, BE CROs ov enscice eovocccee cocesnies ddeledied June 20-22 
Towa, state, at Sheridan.........00.. cscccrsss svsseees sovsesers June 20-22 
New York, state, at Chautauqua,.........sssssocrseee seve June 28-30 
Manitoba, provincial, at Portage La Prairie................ July 5-7 
Missouri, state, at Springfield... ......0....06:..c000eneeeeees July 12-14 
North Dakota, state, at Devil’s Lake.............0+.00..0uly 12-14 
Wisconsin, state, at Monona Lake 2.0.0... .......ccceeseeereees July 26 
Kentucky, state, at Ashland ..............scccceees sosees August 22-24 
North Carolina, state, at Greensboro’ ................+. August 22-24 


Seventh International, at St. Louis, Mo........, Aug. 31 to Sept, 2 
World's Second, at St, Louis, Mo,,.,...055sscs00 seers September 4-6 





ANOTHER ANNUAL EXAMINATION, 


No argument is needed to show how the International 
lesson system has both popularized and stimulated Bible 
study. But the annual recurrence of an examination 
such as that which has for a few years been conducted 
by the American Institute of Sacred Literature would 
seem to prove the inestimable service which the Inter- 
national system has rendered in tending to unify the 
Church of Christ and in raising the standards and ideals 
of attainment in the knowledge of the Book of books. 

The Inductive Studies prepared by the American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature for The Sunday School 
Times during the past six months are in the line of 
further progress, and of securing higher efficiency, espe- 
cially among teachers, The annual examination, there- 
fore, on the lessons for the last two quarters of this year, 
has an increased interest, and will command increased 
attention, _ At the head of the current Inductive Studies 
an announcement is made by the Institute, and further 
information is given in the following circular. The fee 
should be sent in money order, postal note, or draft 
(not a eheck), payable to Dr. William R. Harper, 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

It hag been the custom of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature for the past three years to offer a general examina- 





How, among modern Christians, should the virtue of hos. 


tion upon a biblical subject of current interest. The examina- 
tion for which preparation will be made in 1898 will take plage 
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January 10,1894. This examination will be open to individuals 
or groups of persons in all parts of the world. 

The subject of this examination will be the “ Founding of 
the Christian Church,” as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistles, and the Revelation. The examination of 1893 
covered but half this topic, closing with Acts 15:35. In Janu- 
ary, 1894, the second half, covering Acts 15: 35 to the close, 
ten Pauline Epistles, and a brief glance at the Revelation, will 
form the material for an examination. 

“These examinations are for Sunday-school teachers whose 
time is too limited to undertake correspondence study ; Sunday- 
school classes who, want broader and more definite knowledge 
than can be gained in the ordinary way; young people’s so- 
cleties which cannot yet form Bible clubs; Chautauqua readers, 
who can obtain a seal on their Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tifie Circle diplomas for this work; the King’s Daughters who 
would combine with philanthropic work a systematic course of 
Bible study; parents who wish to keep abreast of their chil- 
dren in the Sunday-school; ministers who have not time for 
Sunday-school work, but would keep in line with it; amy per- 
son who desires a carefully planned course of Bible study with 
an examination at the close. 

Preparation may be made alone or in classes. Where time 
and circumstances permit, a club for more thorough study 
should be formed. This work is not intended to supplant in 
any measure the Institute correspondence study, either as indi- 
vidual students or in classes. It is hoped, however, that it will 
meet the need of the thousands who have not time or oppor- 
tunity for more scholarly work. Upon the following page will 
be found a series of helps, the entire cost of which, including 
the examination fee, will not exceed $2.55. A careful study of 
these helps will enable one to pass the highest grade of the ex- 
amination. If only a part of the helps can be secured, one of 
the first two and the last should be chosen. 

The questions are offered in four grades,—elementary, inter- 
mediate, progressive, and advanced. They are therefore adapted 
to all classes of persons, They will be sent under seal to each 
candidate, or group of candidates, before January 10, on which 
date the appointed special examiner (an examiner will be ap- 
pointed wherever there is a candidate) will break the seal, and 
those who desire to answer the questions from memory, without 
helps, may doso. The papers of such candidates will be sent 
at once to the office of the Institute, where they will be graded 
and certificates awarded according to merit. Those who prefer 
to use the questions for review purposes only, may do so after 
the specified date. 

The fee for this examination is fifty cents. On receipt of this 
amount, the examinee will be supplied with the direction sheet 
which is described on the following page, and at the close of 
the year with the questions. These alone are fully worth the 
fee charged. Those persons, however, who take the examina- 
tion under the Institute restrictions, receive, in addition to the 
above, an approximate statement of their standing, and a certifi- 
cate, without extra fee. New students will be supplied at once 
with the questions upon the first fifteen chapters of the Acts. 

N. B.—Members of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle who wish to obtain a seal for this-work must send ap ad- 
ditional fee of twenty-five cents to the Chautauqua office. 





A GOOD COLLEGE EXAMPLE. 


Moral dangers have deterred many a father from send- 
ing his son from home influences, even though it cost 
him the loss of a university education. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association movement in the colleges has, 
however, diminished the risks to 2 boy who is willing 
to take advantage of the opportunities which he may 
now have for moral stimulus and protection in college life. 
Yale University exhibits a commendable zeal in the fol- 
lowing circular-letter. Doubtless other colleges are 
ready with like methods. 


DwicatT HALL, June 5, 1893. 
To All who may have Friends about to Enter College : 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of Yale Uni- 
versity will do its utmost to extend a cordial greeting to all new 
students, and welcome them to the best life of the place. We 
invite the co-operation of pastors, teachers, parents, and all who 
may know of men expecting to enter college in the fal], in our 
efforts to meet them personally during the first few days of col- 
lege life. Those who have had the experience can best esti- 
mate the importance of the first week at college, away from the 
restraints of home and a pastor’s influence, in forming the right 
kind of new associations and receiving proper impressions. 

Any information by mail regarding previous connection with 
church or any Christian work will be valuable; and this may 
be supplemented by a letter of introduction to the president or 
general secretary of the Association, to be presented personally. 

We are sure that all the college associations will be glad to 
receive like information. 

WILLIAM H, SALLMON, Pres. 


HENRY T. FOWLER, Gen. Sec. 





DEDICATION OF THE CHICAGO SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Chairman B. F. Jacobs, of the proposed dedication of 
the building. 

“ The dedication of the International Sunday-school 
Building, opposite the World’s Fair, at Chicago, will 
occur on Saturday, July 1, at 3 P. M. The commit- 
tee who are arranging the program would be glad to 
have the names and addresses of Sunday-school workers 
who purpose to be in the city at that time. Such names 
and addresses can be sent to B. F. Jacobs, No. 99 Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Illinois. It is proposed to hold 
a series of meetings for the entire week, beginning on 
Sanday, July 2.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_——»——_—_ 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.* 


The child’s book is a late development in the litera- 
ture of the world. Many of the so-called “classics of 
childhood,” such as Asop’s Fables, the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, or Robinson Crusoe, were no more writ- 
ten for the young than were Don Quixote, the Iliad, or 
the folk-lore tales so well retold by the brothers Grimm. 
Young readers like action and vivid portrayals, and 
these they find and eagerly accept in books as diverse as 
the intensely religious Pilgrim’s Progress of Bunyan or 
the intensely irreligious 2m at any rate, pessimistic) 
Gulliver’s Travels of Swift. It is, of course, proper, 
and in many cases it has proved highly beneficial, for 
men and women of culture and literary ability to-write 
books of prose or verse for children, or even to devote 
themselves exclusively to the composition of “juveniles,” 
if they have the rare ability to interest and instruct the 
young while presenting to them literary products of true 
artistic worth. But we should never forget that the dis- 
tinction between the child’s story and the universally 
acceptable story is at best relative, and at worst danger- 
ous; and that it is better for a boy to be reading such 
tales or poems of Scott, for instance, as he can assimilate, 
than to be devouring the superfluous stories of a Henty, 
who has no true literary standing whatever,—a sprightly 
bookmaker rather than a true author. 

When we note that ‘such fictionists for adults as Mrs. 
Burnett, Mr. Stockton, or Mr. Howells; intentionally write 
juvenile stories, we recognize the fact that they, like Haw- 
thorne, are not ignoring a high and legitimate field for 
authorship. Yet achild is not debarred from reading 
Surly Tim’s Troubles because Little Lord Fauntleroy 
was more expressly written for him ; and Rudder Grange 
cannot, assuredly, be deemed beyond the powers, though 
it may be foreign to the liking, of boys and girls who 
appreciate Robinson Crusoe, The Talisman, or David 
Copperfield. An unlimited diet of the stories of Henty 
and Evelyn Everett Green tends to create a flabby 
literary taste on the whole; for they affably “‘ write 
down ” to children’s level. But when an author famous 
for other kinds of fiction produces a children’s book, he or 
she properly feels that the best powers must be exerted, 
—just as it is a higher and a harder task to address a 
school than to speak before a civil-service reform associa- 
tion or a scientific congress. 

There have appeared within the past few months un- 
usually few books of merit directly or indirectly ad- 
dressed to children, so that one is compelled to turn back 
to the publications of last winter if he would name any 
worthy of particular mention, Mrs. Burnett’s Giovanni 
and the Other is really less meritorious than her current 
series of reminiscential chapters entitled The One I 
Knew Best of All,—a series which some intelligtnt 
children will doubtless follow; but there is a personal 
tenderness in the descriptions and sentiments making 
the present tale and the accompanying stories which will 
find response in the ready sympathies of young readers, 
who almost always prefer tangible accounts to mere pen- 
sive adult memories, from a point of view which they 
cannot share. Mrs. Burnett is too good an artist to ex- 
pect to take her young readers with her without fully 
portraying for their benefit the children who have 
aroused her own interest’ or touched her bereaved heart. 

As for Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s conceits in The Clocks 
of Rondaine and Other Stories,—some boys and girls 
will enjoy them, others will not. Young readers in- 
stantly accept the grotesquely adventurous, but do not 
always care much for the satirical or the prophetic: it is 





* Giovanni and the Other: Children who Have Made Stories. By 





The plans and purposes of the model Sunday-school | 


building erected just outside the World’s Fair grounds 
at Chicago have already been detailed in the columns of 
The Sunday School Times. And now comes the follow- 


ing announcement to the Editor, under the signature of ' Brot 
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the story that entertains them alike in Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress and in Gulliver's Travels; while, to most of them, 
Looking Backward seems as dull as Swift’s Tale of a 
Tub. Mr. Stockton, however, is a clever inventor of 
situations, and has, at his best, no small skill in episodi- 
cal narration, though his peculiar kind of dry humor, is 
likely to be better appreciated by readers over thirty 
years of age than under that period in life-history. 

Mr. Howells’s tales from Harper’s Young People— 
Christmas Every Day, etc.—curiously lack in constructive 
art; boys will actually take greater interest in his liter- 
ally autobiographical sketch in a recent Scribner than in 
these more intentional “juveniles.” In one way, at 
least, this book is deserving of circulation,—its author, 
notwithstanding an inveterate and increasing volumi- 
nousness, retains a rather unusually clear and commend- 
able English style, which the young may well read, pro- 
vided they do not find it unattractive or a mere task ; 
for from it they will unconscjously get lessons in the 
rhetorical art, which is better, as also earlier, learned 
from the constant society of good writers than from 
methodical treatises. 





An ingenious method of representing to the eye the 
entire ministry of our Lord has been adopted by the 
Rev. C. J. Hephart, pastor of Trinity Church (of 
the United Brethren), in Lebanon, Pennsylvania. The 
Public Life of Christ is, in its main feature, a chart, com- 
bining with it a map and “graphic harmony.” The 
chart is 1734 inches in size, upon which are repre- 
sented the events, both in their chronological order 
and their topographical position. The order is por- 
trayed on the chart from left to right, and the position 
(and journeys) by parallelism to the map of Pales- 
tine, which is placed on the extreme left of the chart. 
Above the representation of the history is a “graphic 
Harmony,” indicating the passages in the Gospels cor- 
responding to the events designated below. A map of 
Jerusalem is also included. The use of colors is signifi- 
cant. The colors in the stripe marking the course of 
events correspond with those used on the map. More- 
ever, lines crossing the chart indicate Capernaum and 
Jerusalem, while others, distinctly marked, from top to 
bottom, separate the years. Mr. Kephart accepts four 
passovers, but agrees with Andrews in placing the entire 
Galilean ministry after John 5 (that is, the second pass- 
over). The leading events, sixty-five in number, are 
marked on the chart by circles enclosing numbers, which 
refer seriatim to the descriptive outline in letter-press 
preceding the chart. In this descriptive outline the 
parallel passages are given, and the doubtful points re- 
ferred to. In the chart also signs of interrogation are 
used to indicate uncertainty. There are evidences of 
great care on the part of the author. While he has 
adopted a certain theory, as he must needs do, to use the 
graphic method, he has not insisted upon its absolute 
correctness. There are many minor features, the value 
of which will appear to any one who studies the chart. 
For many persons to whom the life of our Lord appears 
in historical confusion, Mr. Kephart’s work will be very 
helpful. An enlarged chart could be used with profit 
in the Sunday-school, but only when accompanied by 
the explanations of a thoroughly competent teacher or 
superintendent. A careful study of Mr. Kephart’s method 
should precede any attempt to explain it to Sunday- 
school scholars. If the author would publish such an 
enlarged form of the chart, it would find a place in many 
Bible classes and schools. But its very fulness would 
prove embarrassing to the younger scholars. In the 
first edition of such a work, including so many details, 
a number of minor errors naturally appear. To these 
the author’s attention has doubtless been called, and 
correction may be looked for. It may be suggested that 
the time-honored spelling of “Saviour” ought to be re- 
tained in all helps to Bible study, and that “ Gospel ” 
should be spelled with a capital letter when a book is 
referred to. The author has been so patient and careful 
in preparing the present edition, that he may be expected 
to make improvements in the future. (1734 inches. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania: The Rev. C. J. Kephart.’ Price, 
cloth, 75 cents; leather, 90 cents.) 


It will surprise many readers to learn from Dr. Francis 
Galton’s latest volume, Finger-prints, that scarcely any 
personal trait or characteristic, inherited or acquired, is 
so persistent through life as the markings of the finger- 
tips or other parts of the hands; yet the author’s inves- 
tigations, and accompanying diagrams, seem to make 
the assertion clear. Dr. Galton is a scientist fanciful 
without being unreliable ; and in this brief monograph 





he has evidently struck a line of investigation which is 



































interesting, and may prove important. 
(8vo, cloth, pp. xvi, 216. New York: 
acmillan and Company. Price, $2.) 





A handsome little book, well printed and 
neatly bound, and of a form convenient 
for slipping into the pocket of the busiest 
worker, is made up of Golden Rule Medita- 
tions, by Amos R. Wells, known as a 
writer for The Golden Rule, The Sunday 
School Times, and other journals, His 
fifty-two tiny chapters are concise, rev- 
erent, and rememberable, mingling de- 
voutness and helpfulness. The author is 
more successful in his direct applications 
of truth than in his treatment of Christian 
paradoxes. (32mo, cloth, pp. iv, 104. 
Boston: United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. Price, 75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The next issue of the monumental Ox- 
ford Dictionary of the English language 
will be the seventh in direct alphabetical 
progression, the eighth in actual issue, 
and the ninth separate fasciculus. This 
seeming inconsistency is explained by the 
facts that a skip was made from consigner 
to E, and that Part IV. (dra to cassweed) 
was issued in two sections because the 
finally bound Vol. I., as regards its pagina- 
tion, ends with the letter B. The new 
instalment of the greatest historical dic- 
tionary the world has yet undertaken will 
include 7,450 words from consignijicant to 
crouching, of which 1,208 are declared 
obsolete, and 171 barbarisms or impro- 
prieties. The total number of words in 
the whole dictionary will apparently be 
over, rather than under, 300,000. 


The Clarendon Press have published a 
thoroughly revised edition of their Helps 
to the Study of the Bible, published in 
1876 ‘as an appendix to their Teachers’ 
Bible. Especial pains has been taken to 
bring the historical and archeological por- 
tions up to the latest discoveries, Pro- 
fessor W. W. Skeat furnishes a list of 
obsolete and ambiguous words in the 
Authorized Version. Sixty-four full-page 
plates give facsimiles of the most ancient 
manuscripts of the original texts and 
early versions, and pictures of existing 
monuments, such as the Moabite Stone, 
which stand in close relation to the Bible 
story, The whole is edited by Canons 
Maclear and Girdlestone, but each contri- 
bution is the work of a recognized expert. 
The same press brings to its close, with 
the forty-ninth volume, the series of 
Sacred Books of the East edited by Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. Evidently these 
“ Bibles of the nations” have not aroused 
a sufficient degree of interest to make 
their publication possible except at a 
considerable loss. Yet Professor Max 
Miller proposes to continue the series, 
if he can get a patron to subscribe £50 
for a hundred copies of each new volume. 


The multiplication of books issued at 
his “Kelmscott Press, Upper Mall, Ham- 
mersmith,” by the esthetic and socialistic 
poet, William Morris, proceeds rapidly, not- 
withstanding very high prices and hand 
manufacture throughout. These books are 
designed to show that even in an unworthy 
and Philistine generation like ours it is 
still possible to bless the eyes of readers by 
fonts of type imitated from the designs of 
Caxton and his contemporaries, and duly 
imprinted, in the old fashion, by a hand- 
press on hand-made paper. Mr. Morris 
work, however, considered as a benison 
to modern readers, has one slight draw- 
back,—it is exceedingly trying to the 
vision, and, if persistently read, would 
surely promote the oculists’ services more 

‘quickly than does the fine print of an or- 
dinary penny daily. Aside from Mr, Mor- 


tis’s claim that, time is needed to accustom 
degenerate eyes to typographic forms of 


antique beauty, the Philistine fact re- 
mains, that very long lines, unleaded, are 
distressing to the vision. Those who do 
not care to prove this statement by pay- 
ing thirty dollars for the reissue of Mr. 
Morris’s Defence of Guenevere, may look 
at the two numbers thus far published 
of The Knight Errant,—an interesting, 
original, exclusive, and irregular quarterly 
started in Boston last year. There is one 
physiological reason for this unreadability, 
—the eye easily adjusts itself when it 
turns back to the beginning of a follow- 
ing line if the line is short, but is strained 
in finding it if each jump backward is a 
long one. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty ee cent upon the regu- 
lar rates, 








Tired professional men use Horsford’s Acid 


ary men will find nothing so soothing and 
refreshing as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
This is the testimony of thousands of these 
classes of men. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Teo oome So print; thatis why we never 
use testimonials in our advertising. e@ are con- 
stant] Le A them from all parts of ne world, 





The rden Eagle Brand Condensed 
eis is the best infant’s food. Grocers cad or 
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HE Lay College, Reveré, Mass, Suburb of Boston. 

For Christian Endeavors, 8, etc. Send for catalogue, 

PRIVERSIDE SCHOOL for girls, Auburndale, 
Mass. Send for circulars. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Fpilodety hia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S Boardi and Day School for 
Young Ladies. Est. in > er Opens Sept. 28. 


the Canadian You a % 
S omen. 
fiege Bt. Thomas, Ontario. 
ea M As i, ; 20 ‘teache 
60 pp. illus, talogue Pri 


P 1 AUSTIN, A.M., BD. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE. 


Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co, A strictly 
select and lim schoo! for ouns men and boys. Stu- 
dents are members of principal's fami 
constant personal attention. E.J. Van 














, and receive 
nnep, Prin. 





RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich, 
EAST GREENWICH ACADETITY. 
Founded 1902. Both sexes. Qn Narragensett aor. 
— heat ry3 Sootes light. Endowed. Twel 


$200 a tember 12, Write for illus. 
trated c catalogue, **. “D. LAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 





WELLS COLLEGE svaones 


healthful. say he ee with modern improvements. 
Session begins cons r 20,1893. Send for catalogue. 
8. FRISBEE. D. D., President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850, Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. o., PA. 
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raed by Pro LL.D. : and 

prot t Harrison Aen mS D., Woot crane’ of PennsvyI- 

yania ; also ex-Postmaster- Wanamaker. Send 
TOT iia opr let to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S INSTI- 
ng Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 


By H.‘Clay Trumbull. 





One look at 
satisfactorily. 

Therefore, 
Times have not 
them an opportunity. We 


on 











Any subscrj 
book sent to hi 
After looking over, 
remit the price (§ 
which is 12 cents. 
with your offer, pl 
ing” for examination. 






Although this book has already gone into thousands of homes, 
we feel sure there are still many parents wholwould like to have it, 






an advertisement. 
question far_ more 


the subsctibers to The Sunday School ’ 


hild -Training,”. we want to give 


o this because we have confidence 


This is the plan :-— 


. Sunday-School | Times can have the 
ination, the publishers paying the postage 
e book the subscriber may either retain it and 
), or return it, paying only the réturn postage, 
n writing, you may simply say; In accordance 
e_send me a copy of “ Hints on Child-Train- 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














CUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The Latest and Best Work by this Popular Author. 


age os: copy if ordered 
$30 per 100. | aed wy 4 Raieeoa teen 


THE BIGLOW & ‘dame co., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 216 Wabash Av., Chicago. 











For “ good hymns to live by,” use 


LIVING HYMNS 


in your Sunday-school or social meetings. 
Compiled by Hon. J. Wanamaker and J. R. 
Sweney. Sample copy, with music, 50 cents 
by mail. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 


1024 Arch Street, 
Phila., Pa. 





THE COMING ©, E. HYMN-BOOK 

the C. E. edition of “ THE NEW SONG.” 

240 pages, 275 hymris, Send 40 cts. for sam- 
OSCHE & 


co., 
Bie WP maaioon Ste Chicago, =. 


Si 
i 





ptt S Ke a Anni 


na”) a sammplesofaand 
nep Nat" colors. A 
LISHING Co,, Albany, 


Services (new). 
for free copies. Aso 
nday-echoo! papers printed 

LEONARD Pu» 
ew ¥ 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the MusicaL 
VisiTor. containing anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Gactanat, oe. 














Are You Saving 
Money? 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. Our book will 
ie you some hints. 

nt . free, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. Sicanee 


Please mention The Sunday ele Ro 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE 22:: 


808 and 10 Walnut Street, 
9 °/ FIRST GOLD GOLD MORTGAGES pS ft 


© Address, TACOMA INVESTHEN 











KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 


» | Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are sold by all leading stationers. 
_ Prices, $1 and $1.36 30. No press required. 


Mis, Craft's Primary Tea Teacher's 3 lente 


40 cents a year; 
WARD 4 DRUMMOND. Ew > 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 


TEACHER®S’ BIBLES. 
iene NELSON 480: Nes E. 17th Street, New York. 


Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann &t., N. Y. 


iniigpchanstit 
LIBRARY 

_ BULLY TIN. 

GoopENovGH & WOGLOM CO. 122 Nassau 8t,N.Y. 








Ru CITY. 














Send 6 cents for specimen. 





They Buy 
Columbia Bicycles. 























Men who know t bicycles always buy Colum- 
bias. Wh You know why! Columbias 
stand by t Mastudesh- chase all bicycles. 

Combe = Conategne. 45 com 
















































































































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


' THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is porttnes weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
oon rates include postage : 








one year,. $1.50 

Onecopy, ae years, full payment in advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo) 1 Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for five years, payment | 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Ope sheet or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as man. Sopies os mag be oe 
sired, at the Showing yearly club 





For an: bo wr of ( mave than one) mailed 
ta jndiy ual addresses. .00 eac 

five or more copies in py ~~ WO address, 

@ cents each. A package thas sent is edavessed to 

- Foy gly. and no names can be written or 

on the separate 

ithe rs for a club er be ordered sent ly 

to ind yh -, 1.00 each, and yina 

ne address, at fifty cents whew 80 


pavers for a club should all go toone 

aloush in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
po “Ss their mail matter from one em 
the 


some theirs 
re will be sent oor ceainely. Tle a onines to 


clubs, at the we Broan te rate, to th nt that 


7 pe mag % to packages of tive or 
FREE COPIES. One free additional, will be 
Shatacten Wu free copes br package clubs cannot 
SHU Ue aces atpacercly’ Gus will be lackedea te the 


yj the ly club rate. 


Pai lons way bo made ot an time to a club—such 
b the ola as orginal ene to 9 re at the same time | p, 
club as © eparree, nad the sate wove 


year 
open during only a portion of 
ey ee menos apd SAT py fy | 


CHANGE OF F ADRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
ed, separate! tod rate of $1.50 or $1.00 

ear cat have the address changed at any time 
charge. Members of of package clubs do not 

from this i eae can bave a copy transferred 
AY, p cape address at the rate of 

[4 week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
when it has over six months to run. When 


club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will =e an extra 
I a as desired, at the rate of three cents 


sta 
faclub subscription is segewes 
LY will Shilee the» the mablisher by 
ef bscribes for takes th © place of the one 


he su 
formed jast year S cleetentnemneans epebehtentnats tnetnase 


by 
paper ‘ut not 1 sent to any subscriber beyond 


some ne other por 
stating that 


the time ess by § 1 est. The 
pers for oe will Tinverigot Pte discontinued at at 
he = on, Renew should 


of t 
therefore be made ear 


mnie allie teachers ofan any chert of» schoo! to of the 


twill be 


By aecenasaed COUNTRIES. 

SR 
gouriowambreces whieh include p 

8 shillings. 


One copy, one year, 
Two or more copies. one year, 6shillings each. 
To ministers and missi yo 

6 shillings each. 


for one or more copies, 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers re must be ordered at one time, and they wil) be 
mt either singly to the individual] addresses, or in a 


ofthe 
nion at 


to one ad , Whichever may be preferred 


the subscribers. 
For Great —— “Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster 


Row ‘London, E.C,, will receive Seariy 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
mailed direct from Philadel 


ad to be phia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 











Saleswomen who are 
compelled to stand all 
day will find in it a 
reliable fr iend. 


It’s the Hartford—the wheel uu 


: can depend upon — it's built to last 
— it’s good when it’s old — catalogue ¢ 7 


for nothing — Hartford Cycle 


Co. 
y Hartford, Conn. + 


















well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


For Hand-Fed Infants, a Conva- 
mene 5 Dyoneptice, Bande 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING oF INFANTS, « 


request. 
_ DOLIBER-GOODALE Co.,BOSTON,MASS. 


For pasthectare nen to obtain both, add 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Box 387. 


and beautiful. 11 draggists or by mall 60 ets. 44 Stone BE. N.¥. 











150 Cups of Cocoa for 
90 Cents, if you buy 


Van Houten’s 
Cocoa 


—(Bestand Goes Farthest)— 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
THE + BEST - FOOD 


Malied free upon 


A PRACTICAL EVERY DAY 


COOK BOOK 


FREE containing over 2,500 


tested recipes. 320 
,»boundin cloth. Don’t fall to 


is WATCH - CLOCK 


greatest pevelty of the age. 
ress 


Unrivaled for 
Strength, 
Digestibility, and 
Delicacy of flavor. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


New York City, N. ¥. 

















An a olegant dressing. Elegant) 
u( , Bes from . Removes all im art 
| gy hag eg Prevents bald- 
gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick, soft. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always 
tin cans at 7ic. ST KBHE NY. 
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ready. Put a8 in ib 
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When i abiote are ilies. 
ing it is no time to try ex- 


Uniform 
periments. Then they want 
Success. something on which they 


can rely, whose action is certain. That is why Allcock’s 
Porous Plasters are so popular. 


For more than a quarter of a century they have vindi- 
cated their claim to the highest place as an external remedy 
for pains in the chest, lame back, sciatica, soreness in the 
muscles, and kindred troubles. 


Any one who has used Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
once is sure to do so again when the need comes, because 
experience has proved their value. He will also, if he has 
opportunity, tell his neighbor. In proof of this, witness 
the great number of cordial testimonials from people of 
every walk in life. All use 


-Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plasters 




















A BOOK BRIMFUL OF SUGGESTIVE TRUTHS. 


The Divine Order of Human Society. 
By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered before Princeton 
Theological Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Christian sociologist of 
wide reputation. It discusses the burning questions of the Family, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church, in the light both of the Scriptures and 
modern experience. The clear, strong utterances of a keen Christian scholar 
and practical man of affairs on these subjects of universal interest are sure 
to be helpful and suggestive. 





There is a judicial fairness and grasp which is | 
very delightful. The book is stimulating, broad- 
ening, and wholesome.—/xdlic Opinion 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so sati pre- 
| sented.—7he Christian Intelligencer, 


The lettures cover the entire field ot social problems 
which are pressing themselves forward for solution at the 
present day. . All these questions, in their various phases 
and relations, are discussed with great ability and discrimi- | 


nation.— Lutheran Observer. 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it may be had of 
booksellers. 





JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 


[By Alfred Tennyson.) 


/ 


Two children in two neighbor villages 
Playing mad pranks along the healthy leas ; 
Two strangers meeting at a festival ; 

Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall ; 
Two lives bound fast in one with golden ease ; 
Two graves grass-green beside a gray church- 


tower, 
Washed with still rains and daisy blossomed ; 
Two children in one hamlet born and bred ; 
So runs the round of life from hour to hour, 





THE FRUITS OF A LONG 
SILENCE. 


[From a sermon by the Rey. Stopford A; Brooke, 
reported in The British Weekly.) 


“In Memoriam” was published in 1850, 
The collected ms were published in 
1842. There had: been eight years of 
silence before the issue of “In Memoriam.” 
But in reality the silence had been longer. 
The volume of 1842 was made up of the 
poems of 1830 and 1833, with the addition 
of a few pieces written at intervals during 
ten years, and belonging plainly to the 
same type as the poems of 1833, 

The silence, then, the period during 
which Tennyson deliberately kept himself 
from the public, during which his poetic 
gift was being fed and watched and trained 
by himself, and during which “ In Memo- 
riam” was being wrought into shape, 
lasted from 1833 to 1850. The new poem 
broke the silence of seventeen years. 

This is a fact that sets Tennyson apart 
from the generality of poets. . Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Browning, kept no 
such silence. At short intervals they 
produced fresh volumes, What new steps 
their art power made between were 
realized and made public. Among them 
all, Keats is, I think, the only one who 
would have done like Tennyson. Had he 
lived, he would have set himself into 
silence, to mature his gift; but he would 
not have spent seventeen years in doing it. 
| The only actually parallel instance that I 
| know of is Milton’s silence,—save for his 
| | sonnets, his silence of twenty years before 
| the advent of “Paradise Lost.’ And the 
| parallel extends to the character of the 
|two men. Both had profound conscious- 
| ness of their poetic gift, both had a self- 
| conscious respect for it, both thought that 
|it impressed upon them a great dut 
God and man, and both believed that Hee 
years of silent waiting were needful to 
ripen their fruit into an excellence which 
they never doubted it would attain. 

This is not a common temper of mind 
in the poet, and there are some who would 
scorn it. The scorn falls into folly before 
the full and noble work of Tennyson, 
kept during a long life up to so extraor- 
dinary a level of excellence. It was owing 
| to this protracted education of his gift 
‘that it kept even in his advanced age its 
clearness, its power, and its fire. It was 
owing to this, also, that it gained and re- 
tained that capacity for beautiful and care- 
ful finish which, when the ardor of youth 
has departed from an artist, is the excel- 
lence which makes the work of his ma- 
turity always delightful. ... 

Arthur Hallam died in 1838, the same 
year in which Tennyson’s second volume 
of poems was published. “In Memoriam,” 
therefore, was all these years in the heart 
of Tennyson. How did it arise into form? 
When a poet begins to write, he writes of 
the motives that have impassionated his 
youth, and these motives are born out of 
his own life rather than out of the life 
of the world without him. They are in- 
dividual, and not universal. His boyhood, 
his youth, his early loves, his pleasures at 
the university, his classic studies, the 
charm of the Greek stories, the first de- 
light of the romantic tales such as that of 
Arthur, the fancies of youth, the loveliness 
of nature round his home, the wilder places 
of the mountain and the glen, the daily 
life of country folk seen through the emo- 
tions of youthful love, and now and then 
such philosophy of life as belongs to the 
young man who rather argues round than 
feels the great problems, because they 
have not yet smitten into his heart,— 
these are the motives of the poet’s youth. 

Out of this experience, or rather this 
want of experience, this personal play of 
only personal emotion over the circum- 
stances and over the working of his own 
soul, the first poems of the artist are born, 
and they fill his heart to the exclusion of 
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those greater subjects that concern the 
wholeof humanity. The weight of trouble 
of the world of men, the cry of the ques- 


tioning soul of humanity, the massive | © 














problems of the whole race, have not as 
yet sent their waves of emotion upon him. 
with sufficient force to put his individuality 
into the second place. There is no room 
for these outward and world-wide emo- 
tions until the personal emotions that 
have been gathering all through youth 
are fully expressed and exhausted by ex- 
pression, 

But when these have all been expressed, 
as Tennyson’s had been in the volumes of 
1880 and 1888, then the soul is, as it were, 
empty, and on this void soul, waiting for 
new thoughts and emotions, the great 
trouble of mankind flows in in full tide, 
and brings with it universal pain, deeper 
passions, greater ranges of thought, than 
the poet has known or felt. It does more. 
When it enters the soul, it not only brings 
new thi with it, it awakens powers 
that have been asleep within the poet. All 
through the earlier work the great ques- 
tions of humanity havebeen growing. Now 
and then they lift their head, and appear 
in the verse. But their time is not yet, 
and they let fall again the head in sleep, 

But now at the onward rush of the yast 
struggle of the wide world of man they 
spring into full life, and they occupy the 
place that personal feeling ouce occupied 
alone. The universal is come to them. 
The particular is not destroyed, it is ab- 
sorbed. In what shape this will first turn 
itself, whether it will gather to itself ques- 
tions and passions of religion, or social 
movement or war, or womanhood, or 
liberty, or the existence of evil or 
the future conquest of good, will de- 
pend on circumstances, The circum- 
stance which settled the first direction of 
Tennyson towards the universal, which 


brought the world-question into its special |, 


aspect for him, was the death of his dearest 
friend. And the death was so tragical, 
and the circumstinces so special, that it 
was impossible that the questions raised 
by it should be only personal. Arthur 

allam was as young as Tennyson, His 
powers were so exceptional that his father, 
who was of all literary men the most sober 
and balanced in his judgments, thought he 
would be one of the greatest thinkers. A 
splendid future lay before him; so splen- 
did that his loss seemed to his friends to 
be a loss that all mankind had suffered, 
The grief of family, the grief of friends, 
came in this fashion to be representa- 
tive of the sorrow of the whole world. 
This touched Tennyson, and depth and 
poignancy were given it because his friend 
was not only a friend, but a brother artist 
as well. Both were poets; both worked 
together at poetry; both looked forward 
to a long life of art together. 

Thus the outward impulse came to Ten- 
nyson’s soul, now discharged of all the 
subjects of youth, now relieved of the in- 
dividual. The vast questions of human 
sorrow for the loss of those who are loved, 
as infinite and as varied as love itself, be- 
longing to all the lovers and friends of 
the whole world from the beginning going 
back with unremitted force theougt the 
whole of time, felt as keenly by those who 
hewed the flake of flint as by Tennyson 
himself; this, in all ite universal humanity, 
was borne in upon him now, and filled his 
soul, He felt the loss of his friend; he 
felt the loss of all the friends of the whole 
world, 
~ This was Tennyson’s step into manhood 
as a poet, and the slow, sustained, and yet 
impassioned, march by which his charac- 
ter forced its advance, made it but natural 
to him to take seventeen years to realize 
and embody his progress in the work which 
is worthy of the time given, and which re- 
mains the weightiest in thought and the 
best in form, the most varied in feeling, 
and the most finished of all his longer 


poems. 

This is the psychical history of the 
poem, as I conceive it; and I think the 
poem bears out the analysis. 
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